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INTRODUCTION. 



These pages are intended, to supply the want that 
has long been felt and acknowledged, of a sure prac- 
tical guide, for the many thousands, who now possess, 
what is termed ' the suflfrage,' but whose opportunities 
of determining, in what way their votes should be 
bestowed, are few and imperfect. 

Out of the million and a half of parliamentary 
electors on the present register, tens of thousands care 
nothing whatever about politics, and consequently abstain 
from taking any active part in the contests that from 
time to time occur. Every one who has had the least 
experience in such matters, knows the stereotjrped 
answer given by people of this class, when asked to 
vote for a particular candidate. It is usually to the 
effect ; that whatever party may chance to be in power, 
no benefit ever accrues to them individually, from any 
legislative proceedings. Rents — urates — ^taxes — ^provi- 
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sions — ^wages, all steadily advance, say they, year by year 
and alike under all administrations. They see no reason 
therefore why they should trouble themselves about 
matters that affect them so little, and never beneficially. 
Others again support Tom Brown, not because they 
know or care anything about him or his principles, but 
simply because he chanced to make application before 
John Smith favoured them with a call. A still larger 
class of voters uphold particular views, not from any 
conscientious convictions, but because most of their 
friends or associates are wont to do so, or because their 
ancestors are supposed to have been that way inclined. 
To an ordinary mind, it must certainly seem inexplicable 
that there should ever be such eagerness on the part of 
any man, to take upon himself the costly and onerous 
responsibilities of a Member of Parliament, having often 
to devote some of the best years of his life to a 
drudgery, seldom appreciated and frequently unrequited. 
Yet how many are there, only too ready to expend 
thousands of pounds for a very barren honour now-a-days^^ 
and for the privilege of toiling night after night ceaselessly 
on behalf of an ungrateful country ! The obvious in- 
ference of course is, that the aspiring candidate enter- 
tains so thorough a conviction of his own surpassing 
worth and talents and of the necessity of employing 
them for the public weal, that he is perfectly prepared 
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to part with a large portion of his means, rather than 
that the community should suffer from the loss of his 
transcendent abilities. 

Others, to whom the money is no object, pay for a 
seat as they would for a country house, an opera box, 
or for admission to a club, not that it affords them any 
great personal satisfaction, but because they imagine it 
gives them a chance of achieving a position not other- 
wise attainable. 

One, who for more than thirty years occupied a 
prominent position in the House, and was remarkable 
for his correct and keen insight into the motives of 
those around him, was wont to explain the desperate 
anxiety, so often observed, to get into Parliament ; by 
saying : — * It is because the House is the great '^ place- 
bazaar," the great office-mirt, where place is bought 
and sold. Why is the House blest with so many 
members of the legal profession ? Is it not because 
they know that a flashy partisan speech there, is a 
much surer road to the Bench, than hard fagging at 
chambers or attendance in court V 

* To be sure,' — he would add — ^ every class has its 
price, as well as every individual. You could not bribe 
in the House of Lords, with ^2 los. or a place in the 
Post Office ; but is there no bribery, in making barons 
viscounts, viscounts earls, and earls marquesses ? There 
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was a bill, introduced by Lord J. Russell, or some re- 
former or other, prohibiting the giving a few yards of 
penny ribbon to the wives and daughters of electors — 
it was bribery ! But you will find, in the House of 
Lords, the gift of a few yards of green ribbon, or blue 
ribbon very conducive to the public interest. 

^ He did not at all desire to censure these pro- 
ceedings ; on the contrary, he justified them in every 
vsray. It was the only system by which Government 
could be carried on. He simply regretted that the 
Ministry had not a great deal more power of this sort. 
When gentlemen came down to the House, they were 
under the necessity of carrying on their " bribery and 
corruption," as it was called (but which after all is only 
self-interest,) in another way. They must put up with 
seats at Boards, and things of that sort ; and when there 
is a man who is particularly borings* why, he must be 
sent to Hongkong. He regretted that the Govern- 
ment had not in its gift, a great many Hongkongs ; the 
House would be much improved by it. Now, in what 
did the weakness of Government consist ? Simply want 
of places. There is seldom any peril fi-om the Opposi- 
tion. The chief danger of the Government, is always 
from the shots it receives from the rear.' 

* A Dr. Bowring had just before, been despatched in the capacity 
of Governor, to Hongkong. 
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He then took occasion to compare the ministry of 
the day, to Gillra/s caricature of a sow that brought 
forth more pigs than she had teats for, and proceeded 
to advert to the notice of a motion about India, by one 
of the friends of the Government, sitting behind the 
Treasury Bench. * What is that T he exclaimed, ^ but 
the squeak of a little pig who has got no teat ? 

Here we have, in a few terse sentences, a complete 
key to the entire system of representative government,, 
not only as it was years ago, but much as it is at 
present and probably will be, so long as human nature 
remains unchanged. Sidney Smith, commenting upon 
the absurdity of enacting laws against the sale of game,, 
said, that let what would happen, ' the three per cents. 
would eat pheasants : in the same way, the three per 
cents, will have seats in Parliament. Bank directors,, 
railway directors, and successful tradesmen, will have 
seats, and so long as there are rich and poor, no legis- 
lation will ever deter a poor man from selling what a 
rich man is ready to buy, nor will it ever succeed in 
inculcating the doctrine that there is any immorality in 
the transaction. It may be called in the language of 
legislative enactments " bribery" or " corruption" or be 
stigmatised even by harsher names, but as Mr. Henry 
Drummond once very justly observed — * It is that which 
pervades your whole system, from the palace of the 
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Sovereign, through the House of Lords, through the 
House of Commons, and through the whole of the 
<:onstituencies, and it is utterly impossible to rule in any- 
other way.' 

' Lives there a man,' said Sidney Smith, * so absurd, 
as to suppose that Government can be carried on 
without these gentle allurements ? As well might you 
attempt to poultice off the humps of a camel, as to 
<nire mankind of these little corruptions.' 

The Prime Minister of the day — ^we will suppose — 
finds it essential to appeal to the country and deter- 
mines that there shall be a general election. Forthwith, 
every attorney in the kingdom, scenting an approaching 
disbursement of between one and two millions, deter- 
mines, if favoured by opportunity, to set his springes, 
so as to secure to himself some portion of the spoil. 
Candidates are eagerly sought out and set up; and 
wherever practicable, a contest is arranged. Then comes 
the still more glorious golden harvest of * petitions !' 

The reports of numerous Committees prove, that 
immaculate members, who themselves have been per- 
fectly innocent and unconscious of any illegal acts, have 
been unseated again and again through the over-zeal of 
the very agents they had implicitly trusted. Then 
there are continually false petitions, sometimes actually 
prepared, before even a rival candidate has been found. 
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For it is as essential, in order to make the business 
thoroughly profitable, to have a petition as well as a 
member. Arrangements and compromises follow. 
One luckless candidate is played off against one more 
fortunate. Three false petitions are set o£F against one 
fighting petition, thus it is, that the lively game is kept 
up. A new Parliament is formed, each of its 658 
component members, having on an average, probably 
paid not less than ^2,000 for the privilege of ventila- 
ting his eloquence at Westminster. Many, of course 
have expended their fens of thousands, while a few, 
happier than- the rest, may have been returned without 
having been mulcted to any appreciable extent. 

Constituted as society is, and has ever been, it would 
seem, that it is a political necessity that there should 
be in every State two antagonistic principles. The 
tendency of the one, is to uphold, maintain and preserve 
all that is valuable in existing institutions, and to intro- 
duce no change that cannot be proved to be beneficial — 
its highest aim being to afford the utmost attainable 
security to property and life. The object of its oppo- 
nent, on the other hand, is to pull down, subvert, 
destroy, regardless of the havoc and devastation it 
occasions, in the selfish hope that some individual bene- 
fit may accrue, from the scramble or universal ruin it 
is always prone to promote. 
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In the earliest mythology of India, the all-preserving 
or maintaining power was recognised and adored under 
the title of Vishnu ; the destructive, under that of Siva^ 
or Mahadeva. 

In the phraseology of some two centuries ago the 
political votary of the former principle, bore the honoured 
designation of Tory^ expanded in these latter days, but 
without any adequate reason, into Conservative or Con- 
stitutionalist, while his Jacobite adversary now bears the 
cognomen of Radical^ Liberal, Democrat, Socialist or 
Communist, according to the graduated destructiveness 
or rapacity implied by his avowed tenets. 

The old Whig party, by a succession of untoward 
events — shorn of all power and influence — ^has long 
since ceased to exist. The Reform Bill, whatever other 
unintended effect it may have had, no doubt demolished 
Whiggism. The Whigs, had in their hands far more 
rotten boroughs than the Tories : with the annihilation 
of that source of power, by their own deliberate act, the 
party, virtually snuffed itself out ! But the Whiggism 
of days gone by, was a different thing from that laxity 
of all principle, that rampant licence spuming all con-^ 
trol, which characterises the democratic Liberal of these 
later times. The old Whigs, considered the aristocracy, 
the real heads and governors of the State, and that it 
was their duty to restrain both King and people within 
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due bounds. They effected this, through wealth and 
family connections, whereby they endeavoured to com- 
mand a majority in both Houses. The most illustrious, 
enlightened, and patrician of its members are now to be 
found in the ranks of the Constitutionalists, while the 
lower grades, have found their level in the dark unsavoury 
mire of congenial Radicalism. ' 

No stronger confirmation of this fact can be required, 
than is afforded by the memorable declaration of Whig 
faith, proudly avowed in 1781 by Mr. Fox, the cham- 
pion of the party. 

' We are bound,' said he, ' to promote the true in- 
terests of the people, in preference to the dearest desires 
of their hearts ; and the constitution, makes us the 
sole arbiters of those interests, notwithstanding the ima- 
ginary infallibility of the people. Shall we sacrifice our 
reason, our honour, our conscience, to the fear of in- 
curring popular resentment ? Perhaps I shall be told, 
that nothing but the worst absurdity could suspect the 
people of a design against their own happiness. I do 
not suspect the people of any such design, but I suspect 
their capacity to judge of their own happiness. I know 
they are always credulous and generally mis-informed ; 
captivated by appearances, while neglecting the most 
important essentials, and ever ridiculously prone to 
believe, that those men who have the greatest reason. 
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from the vast extent of their property, to be anxious for 
the public safety, are always concerting measures for 
the oppression of their own posterity. 

^I STAND UP FOR THE CONSTITUTION, NOT FOR 
THE PEOPLE. If the PEOPLE ATTEMPT TO INVADE 

THE Constitution they are the enemies of the 

NATION. 

' Being, therefore, convinced that we are to do justice, 
whether it be agreeable or disagreeable, I am for main- 
taining the independence of Parliament, and will not be 
a rebel to my King — to my country— or to my own 
heart, for the loudest huzza of an inconsiderate mul- 
titude.' 

The creed of a Tory or of a Constitutionalist of the 
present day, would not perhaps be found to differ very 
widely from the one here put forth. 

The Whig party however, had before their extinction, 
fallen away from ' their once happy estate.' 

The Times, just half a century after the above memo- 
rable utterance of their redoubted chieftain — in allusion 
to their degeneracy and decadence — observed ; — 

' As to the Whigs, we plainly, and in the face of the 
people of England, deny that the country looks to them 
as its saviours, in any great emergency. The expe- 
rience of nearly fifty years, has proved the real character 
of this party — at once haughty and pusillanimous — 
rash and short-sighted — noisy democrats when out of 
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place — insolent aristocrats when in — ignorant of the 
noble qualities of their own countrymen, and timid 
deprecators of their glory, while they are ever vehement, 
and ready to applaud and magnify the successes of 
foreigners. Such are the men, we are told, England is 
to regard with veneration and aiFection.' 

Having stated briefly then, the leading principles, of 
the only political creed which every Englishman worthy 
of the name, should and does profess, it may be added, 
that he, whose pride it is to uphold, and whose duty it is 
to disseminate them and transmit them to posterity, will 
ever be found frank and true in all his dealings, un- 
selfish, gallant and loyal; submissive to lawful disci- 
pline and authority; the firm supporter of civil and 
religious liberty, and on all occasions the unflinching 
and uncompromising opponent of that vilest of all 
tyrannies, — democratic rule. 

Those political charlatans on the other hand, whether 
classed amongst the turbulent hosts of what has been 
nicknamed, advanced Liberalism, Radicalism, Jaco- 
binism, Socialism, Chartism or Communism, will almost 
invariably prove themselves, in essentials, the reverse 
of the men above described. Foes for the most part to 
subordination and obedience of every kind, the advocates 
and promoters of mob rule, anarchy and schism, mani- 
festing equal disregard for the security of property and 
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the sanctity of life, evincing real liberality chiefly by the 
munificence with which they take care to enrich them- 
selves — ^whenever they can do so, safely, at the cost of 
others ! 

M 

In politics, as in everjrthing else, there are necessarily 
gradations, and it would be obviously unfair to include 
in one sweeping denunciation, every species of political 
delinquency. But as all varieties of serpents are shunned, 
because some are noxious, it cannot be matter of sur- 
prise, when observation and experience have combined 
to teach the pernicious tendencies of Radicalism, that 
^ thoughtful men' should manifest an honest antipathy 
to any doctrines, however plausibly advocated, if there 
be, but a reasonable suspicion that they are infected 
with the taint of modem Liberalism. 

No surer or safer rule of conduct at elections can 
be adopted, then, by him who has the public welfare at 
heart, than resolutely to withhold all countenance and 
support from any candidate whose sentiments give 
even faint indications of Radicalism, though speciously 
disguised. 

The only certain test to apply, to the doctrines here 
emphatically condemned, is the inquiry ^ To what do 
they lead ?' A full and complete answer will be given 
to all who patiently peruse the following pages, and 
whatever their present creed, if they but possess a 
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moderate amount of candour and of conmion sense, 
they cannot fail to adftiit^that there ought unquestionably 
to be neither toleration, compromise nor concession, in 
dealing with those who profess a faith which has 
wrought such incalculable mischief wherever it has been 
suflFered to prevail, and has brought overwhelming 
moral ruin and obloquy almost without exception,, upon 
every country where it has been allowed to take root. 

The absurdity of Liberalism is manifested in the 
futile attempt to jumble together governors and 
governed, the only result of which extreme folly, must 
always be, no government at all, as liberty^ fraternity 
and equality invariably herald spoliation, oppression, 
persecution and bloodshed. 

Happily for England, we have no need here, to assure 
ourselves practically of the fact. It will answer every 
purpose, if we direct our scrutiny for a while, athwart 
the dark waves of the Atlantic, and test the truth of the 
above assertion by what will be there revealed. 

The moral tone of society in the United States 
cannot be exhibited better, than by a few pen-and-ink 
sketches, drawn, be it remembered, too, almost ex- 
clusively by American artists, of some of the more 
striking incidents of a single year. All details, not 
absolutely essential, to render the statements intelligible, 
have been omitted, but enough has been given to demon- 
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strate undeniably, that the evils engendered by demo- 
cracy are infinitely grosser, more revolting and far less 
endurable, than any, that ever emanated from monar- 
chical rule however despotic or truculent. 

The unavoidable inferences arising from a perusal of 
these occurrences, have infinitely greater weight than 
any argument, because they are unanswerable ; — they 
admit neither of palliation nor denial. 
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'* A WBITEB WHO BUILDS HIS ABOUMENTS UPON FACTS, IS NOT EASILY TO 
BE CONFUTED. HE IS NOT TO BE ANSWEBED BT OENEBAL ASSEBTIONS OB 
GBKEBAL BEPBOACHES. HE HAT WANT ELOQUENCE TO AMUSE AND PEBSUADE 
BUT, SPEAKING TBUTH, HE MUST ALWAYS CONVINCE." — JUNIUS. 



England is supposed to have made many sacrifices, 
in order to eradicate all vestiges of slavery from her 
institutions. A popular national air emphatically gives 
expression to the assertion — always vociferously cheered 
— that under no circumstances will Britons submit to 
T)e slaves. The absolute freedom of the British subject 
is a theme that has been expatiated upon ad nauseam^ 
by all denominations of orators. 

Notwithstanding all this however, the early part of 
this current year of grace, exhibited the untoward — it 
may be said, the humiliating spectacle of one hundred 
and thirty thousand stalwart men, in one of the most 
important and prosperous fields of industry in the king- 
dom, tamely submitting — at the imperious bidding of a 
petty and ignoble junto many miles distant— of whom 
individually they could necessarily know nothing — to 
lay down their implements, abandon their employment, 
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cease to earn wages for the sustenance of themselves 
and those dependent on them, and for a period of some 
three months, to sit, bound and fettered, eating the 
scanty bread of idleness and stolidly gazing at each 
other ! 

The previous year had been one of unwonted pros- 
perity, prices of iron and of coal had attained a height 
never before heard of. The cost of coal had risen 
indeed to such an extent, owing to restricted supply 
and irregularity on the part of the colliers, that the 
ironmasters throughout South Wales found the manu- 
facture of iron to be attended with a positive daily and 
increasing loss. In self-defence therefore, they were 
compelled to issue, on the ist of December, a notice 
that a reduction in wages was unavoidable. The people 
constituting what was termed ' the Executive of the 
Union,' thereupon ordained a general strike. 

In a few days, ii8 collieries, 129 blast furaaces, 
1,516 puddling and mill furnaces, together with 78 
rolling mills, forthwith became silent and unproductive. 

In Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire, works that 
till then habitually yielded, week by week, upwards of 
100,000 tons of coal and 13,000 tons of iron and steel, 
representing an actual aggregate value of ^27,000 a 
day ! were for about a quarter of a year, useless alike to 
employers, to the labourers, and to the community at 
large. The above amount represents moreover only 
the direct loss of trade at the works themselves ; it 
includes none of the numerous collateral transactions, 
each yielding a healthy profit. Springing as they did 
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from the activity of the greater operations around, all 
ceased to exist with the sources whence they originated. 

Two miUions sterling would but barely cover the 
total trade loss, during the thirteen weeks of that miser- 
able strike, while at least ^^800,000 which would have 
found its way into the pockets of the men, had they 
chosen to have continued at their several employments, 
was entirely withheld, and they had to subsist upon the 
wretched pittance doled out to them by the relentless 
band, who forbade them to come to terms with their 
masters, until such time as they forsooth thought proper 
to accord the requisite permission ! In one way and 
another then, these ' intelligent British workmen' allowed 
themselves to be made at the same time the slaves and 
the laughing-stocks of a set of fellows as ignorant but 
shrewder than themselves, who while the poor victims 
were barely. enabled to subsist upon the verge of star- 
vation — were reported to be living in comparative luxury 
and affluence. 

The members of the Union, were of course some- 
what better oiF than those whose improvidence had left 
them destitute of all resources. 

Thousands of these indeed there were, utterly friend- 
less and helpless. Bitter and protracted was the wail 
that rose from their ranks. A host of mendicants went 
forth, spreading for miles in all directions eagerly 
soliciting charity from house to house. A large pro- 
portion of the 130,000, who saw plainly enough — ^but 
too late — ^the folly of which all had been guilty, would 
gladly have gone back to their daiV^ X.'ai^^^ o\^ \a^ 
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happy to have earned, as of yore, the guerdon of honest 
industry. But they were held back by the inexorable 
iron grasp of a handful of strangers, who insolently 
obtruding themselves between them and their former 
masters, imperiously commanded them to continue pro- 
fitless burdens of the soil, till it suited these petty 
democratic tyrants to signify their assent to a new com- 
pact. Had it not been for the mischievous interference 
of these pestilent interlopers, the strike would have been 
impossible. A conference, as in times of yore, would 
have taken place between masters and men, and any 
practicable concession would either have been cheer- 
fully made, or its impossibility would have been palpably 
demonstrated. 

On beholding such fatuity on the part of a section 
of the population which has indubitably undergone a 
certain amount of training and discipline, and in not a 
few instances, of rudimentary education, the question 
naturally suggests itself, to what extent are people like 
these qualified to exercise the franchise. When, in 
matters so gravely affecting their individual interests 
they are seen to act in a manner almost suicidal, how 
can they be expected to form a competent judgment as 
to the relative merits of two or more candidates, for 
whom they may be called upon to vote at the next 
election ? 

How senseless therefore must be the cry, for a still 
further extension of the suffrage to a class if possible 
less capable even than those, to whom reference has 
been made ! 
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To attempt to discuss with the colliers and iron- 
workers of Glamorganshire, any topic of the day, on 
which the fate of a Ministry might hang, would in its 
results, probably be about as edifying and satisfactory a 
proceeding as to request the critical opinion of a Bush- 
man on the architectural merits of St. Paul's I 

No greater proof of ignorance and of folly can be 
adduced than these constantly recurring strikes. One 
industry after another is being driven from these isles, 
and manufacturers find competition successfully spring- 
ing up, and their goods derisively driven from the field, in 
markets, where they had hitherto imagined themselves 
unassailable. The Times as lately as the ist July last, 
announced that considerable apprehension and dismay 
have been excited in the hardware district, ' of which 
Birmingham is the centre, by advices lately received 
from New York, respecting the wonderful development 
of the iron and hardware industries of the United States. 
The accuracy of these advices is, indeed, to some extent 
confirmed by the serious diminution of orders for certain 
classes of hardware, the manufacturers of which have 
hitherto found in the American market their principal 
customers. Nor does it appear that our rivals in the 
States are content with satisfying the requirements of 
their own market, for their productions are already 
supplanting English goods in Canada, and to some 
•extent in Australia and New Zealand. A well-informed 
correspondent, writing from New York under date 
June 5, thus refers to the subject in the Birmingham 
Post : — ' On one point the hardware merchants of New 
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York are all agreed, that the day for the sale of English 
hardwares in the United States has almost departed. In 
some few special articles, the Germans will probably 
always be able to undersell all competitors ; but for the 
rest, foreign-made hardware, will soon be unknown in 
this market, unless some unexpected turn, changes for 
awhile, the course of trade. And not only is America 
now competent to supply its own needs, but every year 
it is gradually increasing its exports of hardware to 
Canada, to the South American States, and to the 
British Australasian Colonies. Indeed, it is a common 
boast that in a very short time the superiority of 
Yankee skill and ingenuity will force a market in 
England itself, for many articles of American hardware ; 
that Yankee cutlery will appear on English dinner 
tables, and Yankee saws, augers, and chisels be pre- 
ferred by the carpenters of Birmingham and Sheffield.' 
^ There can be no doubt that the American manufac- 
turers have turned to profitable account the opportunity 
afforded by the recent course of events in the English 
labour market. For some years, the American manu- 
facturers have had to contend with the disadvantage of 
dear labour ; but this very circumstance, has in the long 
run, proved a benefit, since it has enforced the application 
of labour-saving machinery on a much larger scale than 
has been attempted in this country. The superiority 
of American fine iron castings has long been acknow- 
ledged, and in the earlier years of hardware manufacture 
in the States, the dearness of labour was largely com- 
pensated by the substitution of cast for wrought iron in 
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almost all classes of produce. This advantage was, 
however, obtained at the expense of the quality of the 
goods for strength and durability, and the necessity of 
increased mechanical appliances for the saving of hand- 
labour became apparent. The wonderful system of 
labour-saving machinery now existing, is the result. 
Railway fastenings, door locks, spring bars, curry-combs, 
tin wares, and some descriptions of edge tools, are among 
the classes of goods, in which American competition 
is beginning to be seriously felt in Birmingham and the 
South Staffordshire district. Last year's produce of 
iron rails in the States, was nearly 1,000,000 tons, of 
which Pennsylvania alone yielded nearly one-half. 
Other descriptions of finished iron are also being pro- 
duced in large and rapidly-increasing quantities, and at 
the present rate, the shipment of iron from England^ 
across the Atlantic will soon become a thing of the- 
past? 

Such are the results of a happy union of ' free trade' 
and ' strikes !' It cannot be denied, that a hundred 
thousand men, taken at random from any class, may 
fairly be accepted, as affording a fair average from which 
a tolerably correct estimate may be formed of the intel- 
ligence, mental acquirements and general ability of the 
whole. The short and simple history of the recent 
* South Wales Strike,' proves to demonstration, that the 
people who could act with such strange fatuity, and in 
a manner so diametrically opposed to the dictates of 
common sense or even of self-interest, are certainly imfit 
to be entrusted with that humble modicum of a share^ 
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in the conduct of public affairs, implied even by a soli- 
tary vote. 

As the legislature however, in the plenitude of its 
wisdom, has thought proper to confer the privilege of 
the suffrage upon tens of thousands of the community 
just as incapable of exercising what they term their 
judgment, as the most stolid Glamorganshire collier, it 
is most desirable that they should have for reference 
some simple yet trustworthy guide, that may serve to 
form the foundation of an honest political creed while 
adapted at the same time to the humblest capacities. 

This knowledge, carefully compiled, selected, and 

condensed cannot be better imparted than in the 

form of 

GOLDEN TRUTHS. 

1. The generation which reaps, is never that which 
has sown. Those who are living now, are the victims 
of those who preceded them. The forms, of all public 
institutions, change as insensibly as fashions in dress. 
None know how the change is effected. After all, it is 
but the form that changes, principles ever remain un- 
altered and unalterable, 

2. Religion, is a system of ties, binding men to the 
Deity and to each other. It recognises God in every 
household, ruling and blessing alike, the children and 
dependents, through the Father and Master. It recog- 
nises God in Nations, ruling them by Kings and by 
no other means. 

3. Liberalism, is the very opposite of all religion ; 
its object is to unloose and sever all ties and bonds. 
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It maintains that the will of the populace is the highest 
law, and ought to be implicitly obeyed — that no force 
should be exercised over them, and that it is high treason 
against their majesty, to repress insurrection and re- 
bellion ! 

4. Tories or Constitutionalists, look up to the Crown 
as the supreme head, to which and to which alone, 
they deem the Ministry responsible. The principles of 
Toryism, are simply those of Monarchy and of the 
highest social condition of the people under it. They 
are the only principles upon which it is possible for any 
good government to be founded. 

It should never be forgotten that the brightest in- 
cidents in the history of England occurred during 
Tory administrations. Byron, whose political training 
and religious views were alike morbidly defective, could 
not, in common fairness help admitting — 

* I greatly venerate our ancient glories, 
And wish they were not owing to the Tories.' 

They consider the Houses of Parliament as the great 
National Council by means of which the Crown receives 
a requisite knowledge of the wants of the people. 
The consent of both Houses, is requisite to render any 
law valid, which is to be binding upon all, but the 
Crown, is the source of all executive power in every 
ramification, and the sole fountain of honour. 

5. The Constitutionalist or Tory therefore, can alone 
have any pretensions either to Religion or to Loyalty. 
Toryism and the Monarchy stand and fall together. 

A Liberal, may individually, possibly enough, have 
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many good qualities and be animated by a sincere love 
to God and his fellow men, at the same time, from 
want of intelligence or from defective reasoning facul- 
ties, his efforts incessantly tend to destroy all that God 
has established, and his own ancestors have laid down 
their lives to maintain. 

6. Two qualities are essential to form a perfect 
Statesman. First a thorough knowledge of the prin- 
ciples, towards the development of which all his mea- 
sures tend, and secondly a readiness to take the best 
possible course under any circumstances that may 
occur. 

7. Nothing can be more fatal to the prosperity or 
stability of any State, than the toleration under any 
form, of the doctrine that ' number should be allowed 
to prevail against station and property.' 

8. Before the Reform Bill, the leading principle of 
the representation was, that classes were represented as 
classes, and the way in which that was effected, might 
certainly have been improved; but the principle was 
sound and monarchical. Now, it is a mere delegation of 
numbers, and the principle is false and Republican. 

9. The term Commons, is often misapplied. It really 
means nothing more than those who share the same 
rights. It is just as applicable to the highest as to the 
humblest classes. 

By a statute of Hen. VI. none but gentlemen born, 
v/ere capable of sitting in Parliament, and in 1460 an 
election was declared void, because the candidate returned 
was not of ' gentle birth.' It is fortunate for many 
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persons, that greater laxity in this respect is now suffered 
to prevail. 

10. Hitherto no tyranny but the tyranny of mo- 
narchies and aristocracies has been an object of alarm. 
It is right that men should know of a worse tyranny 
than either, that they may feel the value of the correc- 
tive influence of monarchical and aristocratical institu- 
tions. ^If uncontrolled, the House of Commons may 
become a greater collective tyrant than any single dic- 
tator ; six hundred licensed slanderers,' said Mr. Drum- 
mond, ' would be worse than one Cromwell.' 

I'l. Nations, like individuals, seldom profit by the 
fate of those around them. England might otherwise 
derive a salutary lesson from the present miserable con- 
dition of France and Spain — yet there is, at this moment 
no lack of mischievous and unscrupulous villains here, 
who would take delight in degrading England to the 
state of lawlessness and anarchy that disgraces those 
countries. 

12. If a King possess unlimited power, he may 
undoubtedly use it according to his caprice, to oppress 
both the aristocracy and the people. If the nobility 
possess and abuse it, they may control the Crown and 
tyrannise over the people. If the populace possess it, 
the example of all history, ancient and contemporary, 
proves that they will simply and certainly subvert all 
government and order. 

13. Radicals and Liberals insanely contend for abso- 
lute mob power — irresistible power — uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable despotism — nothing else. Their leading 
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tenet is, that whenever ^e Lords and the Crown resist 
the Commons, the Lords and the Crown must be forced 
to succumb ! 

14. It is impossible that any Government deserving 
of the name can proceed out of, or from the populace. 
France and Spain at this present moment and the 
United States during the past half-century have demon- 
strated this but too palpably. 

1 5. Government, either of a State, of a fleet, of an 
army, or of any body of men, consists in the repression 
of individual interests, individual passions, propensities 
and wishes, to produce one well-modulated and well- 
regulated action. It necessarily curbs to some extent 
individual freedom, restrains the avarice of traders, 
opposes individual ambitions — ever aspiring to rule. 
Nothing therefore but an honest conviction of the para- 
mount duty of obedience, can preserve due subjection 
to Government, and there is no sense of duty to man, 
not founded on a belief of responsibility to God. 

1 6. Government is personally detested, in proportion 
to the desire, individuals feel to aggrandise themselves 
or their class. The benefit of Government is palpable 
enough to the educated and the more intelligent classes, 
because they know, that without it, they would soon 
be overpowered and plundered by the mob. The lower 
orders on the other hand are necessarily reluctant to 
acknowledge or perceive the blessings of rule and order 
which come but slowly to them. They are conse- 
quently prone to take advantage of any pretext to over- 
turn all forms of Government even the most democratic. 
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ly. ' When any pasoa or body f^ men,* sars Svift, 
* seize the supreme power, that is no longer a Gorem- 
ment, but what Aristotle and his fbUowets call the abuse 
of one.' 

1 8. Commonwealths, were nothing originally but free 
cities ; though sometimes they have by force of order 
and of discipline, extended themseWes into mighty 
dimensions. 

19. When people ignorantly declaim in iavour of the 
freedom enjoyed under the ancient republic of Rome, 
they forget the important fact, that the Consuls, were 
at all times vested with absolute power oyer the lives 
of the citizens. The Dictators possessed the same right, 
so did the Praetors, the Tribunes of the people^ the 
judicial commissioners appointed by the Senate as well 
as the Senate itself, which — according to Livy — on one 
occasion, ordered 370 deserters, to be thrown from the 
Tarpeian rock ! 

20. *Iani,'saysMontalembert — 'forauthorityagainst 
revolt, for preservation gainst destructicHi, for wciety 
against socialism, fiar xhepossible freedtra of good, against 
the certain liberty of evil' 

2 1. Property and Power must be nnited in the lame 
hands or property cannot exist, for eqnalit)- of power, 
implies the absurdity of equality trf" goods ! Ctviliaed 
society was originally coajdmted simpiy to presene 
acquired propeny. 

^^ 22. The origin of the rigjit of tocc^ w2a ienke rr> 
Hpe Crown, it has now becDme a penrjcsil pmilftg;^ 
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17. 'When any person or body of men,' says Swift, 
* seize the supreme power, that is no longer a Govern- 
ment, but what Aristotle and his followers call the abuse 
of one.' 

1 8. Commonwealths, were nothing originally but fi-ee 
cities ; though sometimes they have by force of order 
and of discipline, extended themselves into mighty 
dimensions. 

19. When people ignorantly declaim in favour of the 
freedom enjoyed under the ancient republic of Rome, 
they forget the important fact, that the Consuls, were 
at all times vested with absolute power over the lives 
of the citizens. The Dictators possessed the same right, 
so did the Prsetors, the Tribunes of the people, the 
judicial commissioners appointed by the Senate as well 
as the Senate itself, which — according to Livy — on one 
occasion, ordered 370 deserters, to be thrown from the 
Tarpeian rock ! 

20. ' I am,' says Montalembert — ' for authority against 
revolt, for preservation against destruction, for society 
against socialism, for the possible ireediom of good, against 
the certain liberty of evil.' 

21. Property and Power must be united in the same 
hands or property cannot exist, for equality of power, 
implies the absurdity of equality of goods ! Civilised 
society was originally constituted simply to preserve 
acquired property. 

22. The origin of the right of voting, was service to 
the Crown, it has now become a personal privilege 
which, those who possess it, may exercise or not at their 
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So long as this practice was observed, all went well, 
and the community prospered. Evils unavoidably arose, 
when a King occasionally persisted in ruling, without 
consulting his nobles and his people. God having 
decreed that man should be a dependent being, the 
highest dependent upon the lowest, and no class inde- 
pendent of the rest, no infringement of this law can take 
place, without disorganisation. 

In every country, at various periods, both Kings and 
Nobles have abused their power, and thus rebellions 
have been caused, but no atrocities, no crimes, no in- 
famies of Monarchs or of Nobles in the darkest times, 
have ever approached in turpitude, those perpetrated 
by the unbridled frenzy of ^the populace' even in 
modem times, whenever they have succeeded in ob- 
taining for a time the mastery. 

26. The abuse of the powers, confided to Kings and 
Nobles, has often and again, been the pretext for 
attempts to demolish both, and to bestow power, directly^ 
or indirectly upon the people. Nothing however can 
possibly be more detrimental or destructive than such 
a policy. Bad rule may be maintained by bad monarchs 
or by dissolute nobles, but no Government whatever 
can be carried on, by ' the populace.' 

In the United States, ^the mob' — though imagining 
that they themselves retain all power — have been com- 
pelled to resort to the flimsy device of an elective 
king, vested — for a limited term — with authority over 
them, such as no European community would dream of 
bestowing, even on a temporary autocrat ! In France 
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for the last eighty years, having effectually demolished 
the old order of things, they have been experimentally 
attempting all sorts of puerile devices, in the way of 
self-government, but are at this moment as jfar as ever 
irom the adoption of any form of rule at all compar- 
able — even with all its defects — to the one from which 
they boast their emancipation ! 

The bourgeoisie^ a bastard but opulent aristocracy, 
has sprung up, and is striving to usurp the place of the 
ancienne noblesse^ and even this caricature of an aris- 
tocracy is becoming the object of hatred on the part of 
those who have nothing. So indeed it must ever be^ 
the power of the many, can only be the power of brute 
force, and the classes who own property, however 
5mall, can only retain the little they do possess, by 
keeping eifectually under, those, whose only object is to 
wrest it from them. Car la societe est compose^ que de 
deux grandes classes ; ceux qui ont plus de diner que 
d^ appetite et ceux qui ont plus cPappetit que de diner ! 
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Republican Economy. ;^y 

tation be guaranteed, while corruption of all kinds and 
in all departments is rendered absolutely impossible, and 
bribery, either in the election of the chief oflScer or of 
his subordinates, is altogether banished from the common- 
wealth. Every department being necessarily conducted 
with an amount of rigid economy that puts utterly to 
the blush, the profuse extravagance, the lavish corrup- 
tion and the disgraceful peculation inseparable from all 
the Governments of the Old World. 

Now, without instituting direct comparisons — with- 
out referring to the comments, inferences or opinions of 
strangers, tourists or travellers, let us see how far the 
bold and unqualified assertions, above adverted to, are 
borne out by facts, culling only such as are unhesitatingly 
recorded day by day in the papers, fully corroborated 
as they are by the testimony of Americans themselves, 
of unimpeached veracity. 

For the present purpose it will not be necessary to 
go back further than a few months, selecting chiefly 
for reference, at hazard, during that period, a score or 
so of the best-known transatlantic journals, so that the 
statements here set forth, cannot possibly be said, to 
have been garbled by malicious or hostile narrators. 

With respect to the highly-lauded cheapness of 
B.epublican Government, it may be premised, that there 
are 74 members of the Senate and 285 of the House 
of Representatives, altogether 359 members of Congress. 
Each of these (since the 4th March, 1873) we are 
assured, receives 8,000 dollars, say, ^1,600 a year as 
pay (besides his travelling expenses, amounting ui ^<^ 
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aggregate probably — at the rate of a dollar for everjr 
five miles — to not less than some ;^ 15,000 or ^20,000 
a year more). Here consequently we have, to begin 
with, an annual disbursement to the extent of very neariy 
;^6oo,ooo (or in round numbers ^200,000 more than 
the entire civil list,* granted by Parliament to the Queen 
of England, in lieu of the private hereditary revenues of 
the Crown, and to which her Majesty has an equal right 
and as inalienable a title, as that of any of her subjects 
to his private estate.) 

Besides this, however, each of the 37 States forming 
the Union, has a miniature legislature of its own, com- 

* It may be advisable to note here, that at the commencement of 
the present reign, her Majesty accepted an annual payment of 
;^3 85,000 in lieu of the income from the Crown Lands, and * of all 

* the hereditary rates, duties, payments and revenues in England, Scot- 

* land and Ireland respectively of every kind,' and estimated to pro- 
duce a much more considerable income. 

The civil list by the (Statute I Vic. cap. 2) is thus appropriated : — 
For her Majesty's privy purse . . . ^^60,000 

Salaries of her Majesty's household . . 131,260 

Expenses of her Majesty's household . . 172,500 

Royal bounty, alms and special services . . 13,200 

Pensions to the extent of ... . i,200 
Unappropriated moneys .... 8,040 

^385,000 

In republican France, the Assembly, with all the economies, 
which have been effected, cost the nation, in 1871, 7,640,798^, and 
in 1872, 8,624,ooof., or over ^320,000. This includes ^^3 60 a 
year salary per deputy, committee expenses, the salary of the President 
of the Chamber — 72,ooof. — lighting and heating, which amounts ta 
about ^8,000 a year with other incidental charges. 
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prising altogether 5,010 members. Each of these re- 
ceives about j(^' 1 00 a year as pay, in addition to his 
travelling expenses. This causes, together with the 
burden of maintaining a staff of clerks, messengers, &c, 
^s well as the several buildings where they assemble, 
a further yearly disbursement, say of J[,Z7S9^^^' '^^^ 
total cost therefore of the local parliaments and of 
the State Congress cannot be set down as less than 
^975,000 a year, to which of course must be added 
(according to the recent scale sanctioned by an Act, said 
to have come into operation last March) — 







Dollars. 


Salary of President . 


• 


50,000 


Vice-president . 


• 


1 0,000 


Chief Justice 


• 


10,500 


Justices of the Supreme Court 


(3) 


30,000 


Cabinet Officers (7) . 


• 


70,000 


Speaker of the House 


• 


10,000 



180,500 

* The cheapest Government in the world,' therefore 
absorbs, in round numbers, a million sterling annually. 
Each freebom Yankee consequently disburses consider- 
ably more, for the luxury of fancying himself his own 
Sovereign, with the chance, it is true, of being some 
day President, than he would have to pay for taxation 
as the subject of any well-ordered European State. 

Mr. Disraeli, in his memorable speech at Manchester 
(on 3rd April, 1 872), after conmienting on the enormous 
expense of the government of the United States^ pro- 
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ceeded to observe, that the government of this country 
was * carried on, to a considerable extent by the aid of 
Royal Commissions. So great is the increase of public 
business,' he added, * that it would probably be im- 
possible for a Minister to carry on affairs without this 
assistance. The Queen of England can command 
for these objects the services of the most experienced 
statesmen, and men of the highest position in society. 
If necessary, she can summon to them, distinguished 
scholars, or men most celebrated in science and in art ; 
and she receives from them services that are unpaid. 
They are only too proud to be described in the Com- 
mission as her Majesty's " trusty Councillors ;" and 
if any member of these Commissions performs some 
transcendent services, both of thought and of labour, 
he is munificently rewarded by a public distinction 
conferred upon him by the Fountain of Honour. 
Gentlemen, the Government of the United States has, 
I believe, not less availed itself of the services of 
Commissions than the Government of the United 
Kingdom' ; but, in a country where there is ?io Fountain 
of Honour^ every me?nber of these Commissions is 
paid.^ 

So much then for the cheapness of American Govern- 
ment ; we may however, possibly find, that its costliness 
is more than atoned for, by its spotless purity. 

In an article in the New Tork journal of Commerce^ 
in allusion to the all-pervading financial delinquencies of 
the country, the Senate of Washington is described as 
* the radiant seat of corruption,' and the nation is vehe- 
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mently urged to wage * a battle, which must be long and 
* tedious, in order to effect a vigorous reform.' 

The advocates of the ballot in this country continually 
insisted on the importance of its adoption, on account 
of its rendering bribery absolutely impossible. Let us 
see, how far this notion accords with the stubborn and 
unanswerable logic of facts. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger^ in January last, 
inveighing loudly against the extent to which bribery 
was admitted to prevail in the elections of United 
States Senators, makes the remarks : — 

* There was a time when an election to the Senate 
of the United States was regarded as next to the 
highest honour the country could bestow — ^when none 
but the ablest and most honourable men were sent 
thither to represent their States, and when none but 
honourable means were used at the elections. But 
how all this is changed now ! There are no less than 
four Senators in that body who are directly charged 
with having got there by corruption, and at least two 
of them are on trial, upon charges of having bought 
their elections with money. Another, under like 
charges, is on his way to the Senate, waiting for the 
re-assembling of Congress, and at least four more will 
make their appearance on the coming 4th of March. 
In several of the new Western States, there seems to 
be but one way of settling Senatorial elections, and 
that is to settle in cash. In the pocket State of 
Nevada they have a canvass on hand at this time^ 
and so bitter is it, that one party threatens to 
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" a conflict so memorable and terrible" as to deter all 
future attempts to buy the Legislature. But that 
Legislature will be bought all the same. The people 
of the State are lost sight of, in the contest, the whole 
business of who shall be Senator from Nevada being 
settled outside the State, in San Francisco, by a few 
individuals. The next Nevada Senator will probably 
be the immediate personal representative of the San 
Francisco owner of a silver mine, just as the new 
Oregon Senator is the immediate personal repre- 
sentative of a great builder of subsidised Government 
railways. Anybody may be represented in the Senate 
now — who will spend cash enough? 

Nor does this iniquity appear to be of very recent 
origin. In December, 1858, the President of that day 
took occasion, in forcible language, to denounce the 
corruption pervading ^ not only every department but 

* the majority of the elections, until,' added he, ' the 
' State and national Legislatures have become infected^ 
' and there is imminent danger, that the fountain of free 
' Government will become poisoned at its source, and 
' the whole country be subjected to a military des- 
' potism.' 

Morality does not seem to have advanced much during 
the subsequent fourteen years, for we find that in 
December, 1872, the South Carolina Legislature elected 
a senator to serve, for the term beginning on the follow- 
ing 4th of March, as successor to one Frederick A. 
Sawyer. The Legislature is described as largely 

* Republican,' and about half the members are negroes. 
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There were, nevertheless, three aspirants for the honour 
of membership of this illustrious body — ^R. K. Scott,. 
Governor of the State; J. J. Patterson, a * carpet- 
bagger' from Pennsylvania ; and R. B. Elliott, a negro^ 
and an M.C. from the State. Patterson got 90 out 
of a total of 124 votes, and was elected. At this 
election the most open bribery appears to have been 
practised, the candidates paying for votes, while many 
members of the Legislature got bribes from two and 
sometimes all three of the candidates ! * The negroes,* 
says the Times correspondent, ^were adepts in their 
business, and one telegram from South Carolina states, 
that at the start they were all for the negro, Elliott.. 
Patterson, however, offered them money, and they in- 
formed Elliott. He advised them to take Patterson's, 
money, but at the same time to vote for him. The 
negroes tried this, but Patterson was too shrewd for 
them, and made every man sign a receipt for the cash 
received. After the election Patterson was charged 
with bribery and taken before a Justice of the Peace. 
His friends rescued him, and he was re-arrested and 
held to bail, both for bribery and contempt, but subse- 
quently he was released on a habeas corpus. Sundry^ 
counter-arrests were made of ' Elliott's legislative 
friends who took Patterson's money, but did not vote 
for him, so that there are lively times at Columbia.' 
There was a fracas in the House on the nth of 
December, arising out of this affair, and then came 
a free fight under the Speaker^s nose. The fight is 
said to have begun by a remark, of one of Elliott'& 
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men, addressed to the negroes who supported Pat- 
terson. He told them : — 

* *^ From the actions of you niggers yesterday, I have 
come to the conclusion that when a nigger says 
yes he means no. I brought up «an honest man 
yesterday, but you niggers sold yourselves out to 

** Patterson." 

* The aggrieved " niggers" thereupon assaulted him, 
he being also a negro and a clergyman. The 
Legislature, turned out of office, the Justice who 
had had the temerity to hold Patterson to bail for 
bribery.' 

In March, 1872, a lamentable development of 
bribery in the election of United States Senators was 
discovered, by means of the investigations of a Com- 
mittee of the Kansas Legislature. That State is repre- 
sented by Senators Pomeroy and Caldwell, both Re- 
publicans, and it appears that both used corrupt means 
to secure their election. Caldwell's election cost him 
over 60,000 dollars, and the Committee state, that 
Pomeroy's also cost a large sum, but do not go into 
particulars. Several of the railway officials of that 
region are mixed up in the case, the election of Senators 
being important to them in proportion to the proba- 
bilities aiforded of obtaining grants of land. *It is 
notorious,' says the Tiines correspondent, ' that out- 
side New England, the elections of United States 
Senators are now in almost every State influenced by 
money. Legislatures are corrupt in this as well as in 
law-making.' 
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It would seem, however, that in addition to * Con- 
gress' and the * Senate,' there is a third House, en- 
titled * THE Lobby,' far more potent and important 
than the other two. 

It comprises men of real genius and of brilliant 
talent, men moreover, who have devoted their lives and 
their best energies to develop to the utmost perfec- 
tion, the arts of jobbing and canvassing ; who have 
reduced ear-wigging and interviewing to a science, and 
' elevated lying to the rank of High Art ! 

* The Lobby,' says the New Tork Herald^ ' is always 
large, incessantly active, rampant and 'cadaverous. 
Its members hover day and night, like a pack of 
ravening and half-starved wolves, round the carcass 
of a victim, snarling here and biting there. One of 
their modes of operation, is to watch the Bills referred 
to the committees, and before they are taken up for 
consideration, they get some one to go round to a few 
of the members of the committee with a story that 
there is a " big thin^'* in such and such a Bill, and it 
had better be postponed for information. This done, 
the committee, not wishing to act without full infor- 
mation, on Bills to which suspicion can be attached, 
postpones action. The lobbyman immediately manages 
to throw himself in the wiy of the friends of the Bill, 
and, after preliminary proceedings, in which he ascer- 
tains how much the friends of the measure want it 
passed, offers to get it reported for a given sum, and 
members of the Legislature sometimes assist the lobby- 
men, knowing what it is for, and with an understand^ 
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ing to divide the proceeds. It is but just to state that 
the members are much oftener made tools of, than 
participators knowingly, in the transaction. When 
Bills come up in committee of the whole, ^' the Lobby'* 
manage to get some member to raise the cry of " big 
** thing," and get it forwarded a stage, so that they can 
have time to make their arrangements with the advo- 
<:ates of the Bill. Should they fail in committee of 
the whole, then they attack it on its third reading, and 
endeavour to have it lost, by failing to have a consti- 
tutional vote, and have, of course, a motion made to 
reconsider, and that, laid on the table. The lobby- 
man, often a person who could not influence one 
member, if his object were really known, manages to 
have the friends of the Bill persuaded that he was the 
man who defeated, the measure. Of course, he is 
waited upon to ascertain what the trouble is. If the 
person so waited upon, is inclined to pay any money 
for the Bill, this lobbyman shows him the list of yeas 
and nays on the final passage of the Bill, and marks 
the list of those in the negative, with the amount that 
those members will have to be paid, to get them to 
vote for the Bill, or at least a sufl5cient number to 
enable it to receive a constitutional vote, and then 
adds, to those respective sums, his fees for attending 
to the business and securing the members. The bar- 
gain is then struck, and the Bill passed. Several 
members have been thus sold, and have thus acquired 
the reputation of " being on the make," when, in nine 
cases out of every ten, not one of the members knows 
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anything about the transaction, or gets any of the 
money secured by the lobbyman. There are instances, 
however, in every Legislature, where members inside, 
act with lobbymen, and receive their share of the 
funds ; but the number, since the famous Session of 
i860 has been very few and far between. Honest 
men are often made dupes of, in this peculiar mode of 
the lobby to ruin members, and at the same time to 
feather their own nests.' 

Since last November, there must have been, upon the 
whole, a cheerful time in Louisiana. Two conflicting 
political parties there, went to the poll to elect officials. 
Each party claimed a victory. The pleasant result was, 
a brace of Governors (Kellog and McEnery), a pair of 
Legislatures, two complete sets of officers, and a body 
of soldiers not knowing whom to obey, ^ brought in, to 
aid in mixing matters.' 

It was not until after a state of anarchy, bordering 
on revolution, which lasted two months that some sort 
of order was restored and one belligerent succumbed. 
Here there was no principle at stake, neither party 
represented any shade of genuine opinion ; it was sim- 
ply an audacious struggle for place and power and 
the spoils of office, between two lawless factions one 
of the happy results no doubt of investing * active 
citizens' of all classes, with political ascendency. 

Four months' later — that is to say, on the 7th May, 
1873 — a telegram from Philadelphia announced the 
gratifying fact that — ' A conflict had occurred at St. 
Martinsville, Louisiana, consequent upon a meeting 
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held by the M*Enery party who refused to pay 
Governor Kellogg's taxes. Kellogg sent 100 police- 
men and one gun, thither, to instal officials and to 
collect the taxes. The police arrived on Sunday and 
found 300 M'Eneryites and two guns in a strong 
position outside the town, and commanding it. In 
skirmishes which occurred, three policemen were 
killed and four wounded. The police demanded re- 
inforcements. Kellogg found a difficulty in sending 
them, the steamboat men refusing to take them up ; 
fifty were at Brashear in this way unable to proceed. 
The M'Eneryites are gathering at various points 
along the Bayou to resist their progress. According 
to the latest news from St. Martinsville, the police 
were hemmed in and had retired into the court-house, 
wherein they fortified themselves.' 

United States troops were despatched under the 
sanction of the President (who from the first, espoused 
Kellogg's cause) along with the New Orleans police sent 
by Kellogg, to the town, under Colonel Badger, who 
took possession of the place, and thus enabled the 
Kellogg courts to proceed. The whites, under com- 
mand of Colonel Le Blanc, retired to New Iberia, three 
miles from St. Martinsville. The negroes, having had 
too much of it in Grant Parish, stood aloof. So that 
there was the agreeable spectacle in a law-abiding com- 
munity, of two military forces encamped about two miles 
apart — the United States forces under Badger, and the 
white citizens of Louisiana under Le Blanc. The 
United States troops outnumbered the citizens ; but the 
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citizens, were well mounted, had two field-pieces, and 
were otherwise well equipped. 

At New Orleans, Kellogg was fired at on the 8 th 
May, and narrowly escaped, while bets were freely 
offered in the bar-rooms of the city that he would be 
assassinated in less than three days. A young man was 
arrested for firing at him, but gave bail to the amount 
of 5,000 dollars, and was released. 

All these troubles seem to have been the result solely 
of President Grant's unfortunate adoption of Kellogg's 
side of the issue when it first arose. 

At Washington, the Cabinet members, and more 
especially the Secretary of War, were in an uncom- 
fortable predicament. They knew that Grant was 
wrong; but they also knew that their own official 
position depended upon their not exposing his ignorance 
and course of action. 

From subsequent accounts, this desperate internecine 
war was considered to have ended in a Kelloggian 
triumph, and with a loss altogether on both sides of 
probably not less than a dozen, killed and wounded. 

According to the testimony of numerous American 
authors it would seem that, as might be supposed, the 
election of President and the exercise of the functions 
of that office — the prize being more exalted — gives 
occasion to a proportionately greater amount of cor- 
ruption, to still more gigantic infamy and far more 
unscrupulous bribery than any mere election of a Con- 
gressman. 

On the 2ist May, 1872, Mr. SxinmeT dL^v?^T^<&L\sv 
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the Senate a speech of remarkable virulence against 
the pretensions of the President to re-election. It may 
be inferred therefrom, that the people of the United 
States, having on former occasions elected a tailor and 
a saw-yer to be respectively, their temporary monarch 
with no very satisfactory results, have not been mudi 
more felicitous, at least according to Mr. Sunmer, in 
the choice of a retired tanner to rule thenu 

'Not only,' said he, 'were Constitution and Law 
disregarded, but the Presidential oflSce itself, was treated 
as little more than a plaything and a perquisite. This 
exalted trust had dropped to be a personal indulgence. 
Personal aims had been more prominent than the public 
interest. The Presidential oflSce had been used by 
President Grant, to advance his own femily on a scale 
of nepotism dwarfing everything of the kind in Ame- 
rican histor)^, and hardly equalled in the corrupt Govern- 
ments where this abuse had most prevailed. He had 
in the same spirit conferred oflSce upon those from 
whom he had received gifts or benefits, thus making 
the country repay his personal obligations. Personal 
devotion to himself rather than public or party 
service had been made the standard of favour. The 
vast appointing power conferred by the Constitution 
for the general welfare had been employed at his will 
to promote his schemes, to reward his friends, to punish 
his opponents, and to advance his election to a second 
term. All these assumptions had matured in a per- 
sonal Government, stmi-militar)' in character, and 
breathing the military spirit, being a species of Coesarism 
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or personalism, abhorrent to Republican institutions. 
This utterly unrepublican Csesarism had mastered the 
Republican party and dictated the Presidential will, 
stalking into the Senate chamber itself, while a vin- 
dictive spirit visited good Republicans who could not 
submit. The President himself, unconscious that a 
President had no right to quarrel with anybody, insisted 
upon quarrelling until he had become the great Pre- 
sidential quarreller, with more quarrels than all other 
Presidents together, and all begun and continued by 
himself. The chosen head of the Republic was known 
chiefly for Presidential pretensions utterly indefensible 
in character, derogatory to the country, and of evil 
influence. Nor was it known that he had experience 
as a civilian before he became President. He was 
earning a few hundred dollars a year by tanning hides 
in Galena : such was his preparation for administering 
the afl&iirs of the Great Republic. Gift-taking, too, 
had assumed an unprecedented form. Public men had 
sometimes taken gifts, but it was not known that any 
President had before repaid the patron with office. 
For a President to select Cabinet Councillors and other 
officers from among gift-makers was an anomaly in 
Republican annals. The result was that he " was now 
rich in houses, lands, and stocks above his salary." 
As to the selection of his Cabinet, he regarded it as a 
Pf-esidential perquisite, not with an eye to the public 
service. Marked among the spectacles which followed, 
and kindred in character with the appropriation of tKe 
Cabinet as individual property, was the ^L^Y^o^rv^^ixwvo^ 
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the offices of the country. Obscure and undeserving 
retainers, marriage connections, personal relatives, army 
associates and friends of unknown fame, absorbed the 
Presidential mind. Disregarding precedent, he sur- 
rounded himself with officers of the army, substituting 
military for civil forms, and detailing for this service 
members of his late staff. I protest against him,' said 
Mr. Sumner, ^as radically unfit for the Presidential 
office, being essentially military in nature, without ex- 
perience in civil life, without aptitude for civil duties, 
and without knowledge of Republican institutions — ^all 
of which is perfectly apparent, unless we are ready to 
assume that the matters and things set forth to-day are 
of no account, and then declare in further support of 
the candidate, boldly, that nepotism in a President is 
nothing; that gift-taking with repayment in official 
patronage is nothing ; that violation of the Constitution 
and of Law, international and municipal, is nothing; 
that indignity to the African race is nothing ; that 
quarrel with political associates is nothing, and that all 
his Presidential pretensions, in their motley aggregation, 
being a cew Cassarism or personal Government, are 
nothing. But, if these are nothing, then is the Repub- 
lican party nothing; nor is there any safeguard for 
Republican institutions.' 

Mr. M. D. Conway, a political writer of some 
celebrity in the United States, speaking of President 
Grant, says : — 

* Never did any President, and that is saying much, 
devote his official position so freely to private 
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ends. Against all the traditions of the nation, he 
accepted personal gifts from wealthy men, accepted a 
fine summer residence, coach and horses, and even a 
large sum of money, and in return, offered office to 
those who bestowed these gifts. He appointed 
nearly forty of his relatives and connections to lucra- 
tive offices, the individuals so appointed, being igno- 
rant persons entirely without claim to the positions 
awarded them. The nation was disgusted at this 
disregard of its traditions, and recurrence to the 
nepotism by which so many Governments have been 
corrupted, but, nevertheless, the President was able 
to obtain from the Senate, confirmation of his appoint- 
ments, and received no public reprobation for his 

offences.' 

# # # # * 

^ The President, unable to come before the people 
claiming re-election on his merits, either as an adminis- 
trator in his own, or as a successful " grabber" of his 
neighbour's, territory, had bluntly fallen back upon 
his real strength. That is, he had turned the whole 
machinery of Government, to the one purpose of his 
own re-election. 

^ Every office-holder under him, from the Cabinet 
minister to the smallest postmaster in the nation, was 
for several months consecrated to this end alone. 



* He knew that he had behind him a hundred thovisasid 
office-holders, in and out of the country, ^\\d%^ oSLCoiL 
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heads might fell with his, and that he was in a position 
to dictate his nomination to the republican party. 

* The nominating convention met, and cast their votes 
tor him, with a predestined and machine-like unani- 
mity. They could not help themselves.' 

It seems strange indeed, that so shrewd a race as 
the Americans should not, long ere this, have discovered 
the enormity of the evils caused by the perpetual tur* 
moils of a constantly recurring canvass, the baneful eflfect 
of making the decision upon every great public question 
depend entirely upon its influence as regards the next 
presidential election ! 

With all their boasted sagacity and intelligence too> 
they are unable to perceive the absurdity of making 
the appointment of every public functionary, from the 
highest to the lowest, dependent upon the duration in 
ofEce of the temporary head of the Government. Can 
we be surprised then, taking this circumstance into 
account, that at the last presidential election it is boldly 
affirmed that there was not a single instance of a vote, 
in opposition to the re-election of Grant, on the part 
of one solitaiy place-holder? 

With each change in the Presidency, every post-office 
changes hands, every ambassador and consul is recalled. 
None can remain in office more than four years ; about 
the time requisite to attain an incipient knowledge of 
his duties ! All incentive to fidelity and the honest 
discharge of a public trust is thus removed, and as a 
rule, men of character and position leave such appoint- 
I ments to be contested for, "by \iotde% o^ w^^<lc^ kxvayes 
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and unscrupulous adventurers whose sole object is rapid 
plunder. Such a system would most assuredly engender 
a race of rogues and peculators did not this com- 
munity of popular sovereigns already abound in them 
under it. 

Just as in France too: — *A legion of functionaries have 
to turn out of their houses or offices at an hour's notice, 
and to give place to successors destined, perhaps, to still 
briefer reigns. It means, that instantly a stream of 
applicants sets in from the provinces, a crowd of de- 
puties besieges the new president, and immediate pay- 
ment, in the shape of some coveted preferment, is 
demanded for every vote given in his favour. If we 
could imagine every county, or third part of a county, 
in these islands governed by an important official, living 
in a palace, enjoying a high title and a pretty good in- 
come, with some one second in command at his elbow, 
then we could understand what it is, to see all these 
personages liable to be changed at every change ot 
government. In this country, governments come and 
go without large classes in the community being even 
aware of the change. In town or in country, every- 
thing goes on just as usual.' 

The writer, above quoted, though avowing himself 
a thorough republican, expresses the readiness, with 
which he, and probably many millions of his country- 
men, would gladly exchange their presidential func- 
tionary, * for a nominal throne even, like that of England, 
for though the cost of the Queen may be onerous^ it 
can be paid in money — the PresidenXAal A^\o\i co^x^ 
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not only the same money, but the good fame of 
thousands of eminent men/ 

He then proceeds to show, that during the recent 
Grant-Greeley canvass, a dozen well-known Sena- 
tors and as many representatives, were _ specifically 
denounced as having received bribes. The Vice- 
President of the United States was openly charged 
with having sold his official influence to a railway cor- 
poration. The Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives was accused of the same offence, while hundreds 
of the minor fiy of politicians, had innumerable scandals 
raked up against them — ^prolific causes of misery to 
themselves and their families for the remainder of their 
days. Political agents too, were sent round by either 
candidate to blacken the reputation of his antagonist. 
To all this, must be added * the demoralization of the 
people by that wholesale bribery which rarely fails to 
make each Presidential election a monument of fraud? (!) 

In a work on the Washington Treaty, remarkable 
chiefly for the bad taste, assumption and ignorance it 
displays, lately given to the world by a Mn Caleb 
Gushing (apparently a New York lawyer), he takes 
occasion to observe that the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain 'holds all his power at the mere will of a 
majority of the House of Commons. He must consult 
their Avishes and their prejudices in every act of his 
political life. If he conceives a great idea, he cannot 
make anything of it, until he shall have driven it into 
the heads of three or four hundred country gentlemen, 
which are not easily perforable either by eloquence 
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or by reason; and during the progress of all great 
measures, he is subject to be goaded almost to madness, 
every day, by vicious interpellations, not CMily on the 
part of members of the Opposition, but even his own 
supporters in the House of CcHmncms.'' Caleb, then, 
evidently, with a triumphant consciousness of proud 
superiority exultingly exclaims — ^ How different is the 
spectacle of government in the United States I Here 
the President — that is, the Prime Minister of the sove- 
reign people (!) — ^is placed in power for a fixed period, 
during which he is politically independent of faction, 
and can look at the temporary passi(His of the hour 
with calmness, so as to judge them at thdr true value, 
and accept or reject their voice according to the dic- 
tates of public duty and the command of his conscience. 
Neither he nor any of the members of his Cabinet are 
subject to be badgered by factions or imreasonable 
personal interrogation in rither House of Congress. 

* Moreover the House of Representatives does not 
presume to set itself up as the superior either of the 
President or of the Senate. Nor is the Senate in the 
condition of being terrified from the discharge of its 
duty by threats on the part of the President or of 
the House of Representatives to subjugate its free will 
at any moment, by thrusting into it a batch of twenty 
new administration senators. Least of all does the 
House of Representatives presume to possess and 
exercise the powers of a constituent national conven- 
tion to change at its discretion the constitution of the 
United States/ 
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It never seems to have occurred to the complacent 
Caleb, in the balmy atmosphere of his fool's paradise 
that he could scarcely, in as many words, have enun- 
dated a more complete exposition of the inanity of the 
term * sovereign people.' He admits the ultra-Imperial 
power with which his President is vested — the utter 
inability of the sovereign people or of any other au- 
thority to curb that power or to call the President ta 
account, and yet persists in the delusion that the 
'people' continue to possess that which they have 
irrevocably disposed of! He does not care either, ta 
comment on the fact, that a drunken journeyman tailor, 
a wood-sawyer's clerk, any one in short, may for five or 
ten years, be the undisputed autocrat of the United 
States, which lately presented the spectacle of an illite- 
rate and vulgar buffoon — who in England, would 
hardly have had a chance of being elected a parish 
beadle, strongly supported in his aspiration to be dubbed 
the temporary monarch of forty millions of people ! 

Here it may be well to call attention to an anomaljr 
— not to say an absurdity — ^which seems scarcely ta 
have occurred to any * enlightened American.' 

Under a system, which if it is of any worth at all, 
ought to elevate to the culminating point the most able 
and the fittest man ; since the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence in 1776, out of the eighteen Presidents chosen * it 
has never yet happened that any one of them has been,* 
as Mr. Conway himself asserts, ' either a genius or a 
.* scholar !' Vested with an amount of power which no 
European State would now, tamely permit one individual 
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to arrogate or wield, and * such ' as the writer above 
cited justly says ' the King of England would never 
* dream of claiming,' taking care, moreover, as he natu- 
rally does, to identify with his own, the interests of 
each petty village politician, the Executive, exercises 
the enormous power within his grasp, for his personal 
advantage and to the scandal, as we are assured, of the 
whole Government. 

Having thus delegated to another, albeit only for a 
reign of five years at a time — ultra Monarchical or 
Imperial powers — ^what can be more truly ludicrous,, 
than the pretension of each ignoble denizen of the 
United States, to imagine himself in any sense a 
Sovereign ? 

According to the census of 1871 there were just 
38,555,983 free inhabitants of the States. Granting 
that they may have increased since, to forty millions ;. 
all being, according to their own admission, in all fe^ 
spects equal ; it follows as a necessary conseqtience that, 
even in the absence of any such ultra-regal functionary 
as a President ; the amount of actual Sovereignty, de- 
volving to the share of each United States citizen, could 
only be expressed by the vulgar fraction 475-,-(yuV,Tnn5"- ^^ 
other words, the vaunted Sovereignty of a full-blowa 
Yankee could scarcely be accepted as a counterpoise 
to the paring of the toe-nail of the Czar ! So much 
for the infinitesimally minute, individual value, politi- 
cally considered, of these pretentious * sovereigns.' 
Laughable however no doubt as are such delusions, can 
anything be more absurd, than the puerile raat o£ c^xv^^ccs. 
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and costly machinery that sways the whole American 
territory, we find individual states, equally debased and 
just as abominably corrupt. In New York the whole 
administration from the highest department, down to 
the lowest, is confessedly rotten to the core. 

In an article headed " Three Years of Plunder,^ the 
New Tork Times a few months ago, gave some inte- 
resting details of the government of that city, as ad- 
ministered by the political personages who have long 
had the support of Messrs. Fisk and Gould of the 
Erie Railway. According to this journal, at the be- 
ginning of the year 1868, Mayor John T. Hoflinan 
stated the debt of the city and county of New York 
at ^9,400,000, of which ^2,800,000 were reported 
to be held for various sinking funds. This left out- 
standing ^6,600,000. At the end of that year, he 
quitted office, without explaining its financial posi- 
tion, and his successor. Mayor Oakey Hall, has 
made no report upon it since. Controller Connolly 
after a lapse of three years estimates the debt at 
;(^ 16,400,000 of which ;(^3,5 00,000 is said to be owned 
in the sinking fimds, leaving outstanding ^12,900,000, 
exclusive of any floating obligations! The actually 
admitted increase, in three years, is consequently 
^6,300,000, or almost 100 per cent.; and this, unlike 
the expenditure during the reign of Napoleon III. 
upon Paris, seems to have been squandered without 
any great public improvements to be shown for it, 
while the current annual taxation has been enormous. 
The New Tork Times connects these discreditable re- 
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velations with the history of the Erie Railroad. At 
the beginning of 1868, it asserts that the gross capital 
of that Road was ^4,400,000. It is now over 
^ 1 6,000,000 : — 

* In short the city and county of New York has been 
robbed in three years of more than ^6,000,000, and 
the Erie Road of ^12,000,000 — the first sum being 
foisted upon the taxpayers and savings-banks of New 
York in the shape of bonds, and the last, upon the 
Road, in the shape of stock, which, from the magni- 
tude of the over-issues, has rendered the original 
capital almost worthless. A further robbery of the 
City Treasury of ^3,200,000 is now in contempla- 
tion, and to this iniquity, the trustees of the savings 
of the people are expected to be again a party. 
They held, when the plunder to which we have re- 
ferred took its most alarming shape, in New York 
and Brooklyn, only jCs^y yo^ooo of City and County 
Bonds. They now hold nearly ^10,000,000, and 
it is plain to be seen, that without this wholesale 
diversion of the money of their depositors, the public 
would have been better advised of these rapid strides 
to overwhelming debt. The bonds of the city could 
not have been marketed in such enormous quantities 
without a depreciation in price, likely to attract atten- 
tion, or without alarming the holders of pre-existing 
obligations.' 

So flagrant, too, of late years had the corruptions in 
the New York Custom House become, that a committee 
of Senators was appointed, not long since, to inquire 
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into the state of things in that department. The result 
of the investigation, proved that the Custom-house 
management was thoroughly demoralised; that the 
Custom-house was habitually used as a machine for the 
control of both local and national politics; that the 
scamps who make a trade of politics, use emissaries for 
these purposes, the employes making nyds upon the 
merchants under the protection of the ' politicians,' there 
being in short, throughout ; a system of robbery, extor- 
tion and corruption of which the merchants and the public 
are the victims. ' The New York Custom-house,' says 
the Times correspondent, *has always been this, under 
every Administration and every party, and for twenty 
years back, I can remember almost annual exposures of 
the amazing rascality of this notorious establishment, 
yet the exposures never result in any lasting change 
for the better.' 

In the early part of last year. Judge Barnard while 
charging the Grand Jury of the New York City Court 
took occasion to call attention to the enormous and ever- 
increasing taxation of that city, which he affirmed, truly 
enough, as likely, soon, to amount to an absolute confis- 
cation of all property. ' A few years since,' said he, 
a body of unprincipled and corrupt men, banded 
together for the purpose of controlling the legislative 
branch of the city Government by their votes, forming 
what is known as the "Ring." It is still in active 
operation. There is no scheme, no matter how cor- 
rupt or wicked, but what will pass through, provided 
a sufliicient pecuniary inducement \s \ito\x^\. Xa Xi^-^ \ 
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and no measure, however meritorious, is sufficient to 
become a law, unless a like influence is used. They 
seek to control every branch of the city Government. 
There are men also, who band together and live by the 
presentation and collection of fraudulent claims against 
the city, originated in fraud and carried through by 
perjury. Of the 15,000,000 dollars which it will be 
necessary to raise for the taxes for the ensuing year 
it is safe to say, that one quarter will be either squan- 
dered or stolen.' 

After this outburst of apparently honest indignation, 
who would not be surprised to find, that the conduct 
of even this learned and upright Judge himself, was not 
considered free from suspicion ? A Committee of the 
Bar Association of New York, after having investigated 
before a legislative committee the conduct of the 
* Ring' Judges, Barnard and Cardozo, made a report 
to the public that, although no direct pecuniary bribes 
were expected to be discovered, still they had traced 
the fact that presents had been received from successful 
litigants and political favourites. The Judges' powers 
to issue injunctions, appoint referees and receivers, and 
to make allowances, the committee say, have enriched 
favourites, and caused much damage to other parties. 

The inquiry was conducted in secret, so that the 
precise nature of the evidence against the worthy 
Judges did not transpire, but the 'New Tork Worlds and 
other papers, clamoured loudly for the removal of these 
two Judges from the Bench. 

On the 9th of April, 1873, ^^^ ■^^'^ Tork Times 
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took occasion to congratulate its readers on the expul- 
sion from a club in that city of Mr. Frederick A. Lane 
(one of " the ring," composed of Fisk, Gould, and him- 
self) on the groim^ that the evidence adduced on the 
trial and impeachment of Judge Barnard, showed con- 
duct on the part of Mr. Lane *' unworthy of his cha- 
racter as a gentleman and his profession as a lawyer.' 
The New Tork Times considered Lane's expulsion as a 
symptom of a healthful change in public opinion, and 
expressed a hope that similar action might be carried 
yet further, as Mr. Lane was ' only one of a powerful 
and wealthy body of lawyers who for years have bribed 
judges and manipulated courts for the most selfish per- 
sonal objects.' It added : — 

' The first blow struck at this structure of fraud was 
the blow dealt in these columns at the Tammany Ring. 
When Tweed and his thieving associates fell, it was 
inevitable that the "unjust Judge," Barnard, and his 
corrupt lawyers should fell with them. Barnard's fell 
came first, but it has been more difficult for a punish- 
ment to reach the astute and bold lawyers who made 
their wealth from his injustice. These men have been 
trained for a lifetime in the cunning arts of legal fence. 
It is extremely difficult to get at them by any formal 
prosecution. They can defy suits in the courts or in- 
dictments before the Bar Association. The denuncia- 
tions of the Press scarcely touch them. The secret 
contempt of the honest has no effect on them. Even 
the churches do not seek in any way to rebuke them. 
One of the most infamous of these la'w^et^ Y^'atXCkSs^^x 
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of a prominent Brooklyn church in ** good and regular 
standing." The only thing that in the least aflFects 
them is social tabooing. When they find that honour- 
able and respected men will not sit at their tables, and 
that the clubs of gentlemen either expel them or desire 
to get rid of them, then at length they feel the punishr- 
ment which neither law nor justice, nor conscience could 
inflict upon them.' 

About the same time. Mayor Hall, the Mayor of New- 
York, was tried before Judge Daly on the serious charge 
of having * officially approved and passed forged and 
* fraudulent bills against the City.' 

If the Judges and Mayors of New York are dis- 
honest, the clerks of the diflferent Courts seem admirably 
qualified to bear them company. Among other shameful 
swindles, lately brought to light at New York was 
the *jury fee swindle.' Under the old jury system, 
jurors, in courts of record, were paid after the cause was 
tried and before the verdict was entered. By virtue of 
a clause adroitly slipped into an Act passed in May, 
1870, the clerks in the above Courts, were empowered 
to receive six dollars, as jury fees, from every lawyer 
conducting a jury cause, even before it was placed on 
the calendar. In about three-fourths of the cases, the 
dispute is generally settled without a trial, and as the 
attorney is obliged to obtain an order from the court to 
enable him to recover his deposit, and is usually un- 
willing to take this trouble, the fees have generally re- 
' mained in the possession of the clerk. It is reported 
that 70,000 dollars wrung from litigants by this dis- 
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honest trick, have thus fallen in less than two years into 
the hands of the clerks of the Supreme, Superior, 
Common Pleas, and Marine Courts. The New Tork 
Tribune considers it is quite time that this mischievous 
law should be repealed, and that the clerks who are 
said to have enriched themselves under it, should be 
made to disgorge. * The corruption which prevails in 
America seems so universal, that it was feared any 
attempt to alter the state of affairs would bring the 
ivhole structure of administration down with a crash.. 
If every one were imprisoned who has committed an act of 
dishonesty J America^ so far from being a land of liberty^ 
'would soon find all her children reduced to captivity.^ 

Official corruption does not seem by any means to 
be confined to public functionaries. The clerks in 
numerous financial concerns do not appear to. have 
moral principles of the highest order. In the course of 
last autumn it was found that a number of heavy de- 
falcations -had recently occurred in many parts of the 
American continent. The Virginia State Bank at 
Richmond in October last was a loser to the extent of 
40,000 dollars through one of its tellers, who left a 
note saying he intended to commit suicide, but who 
evidently thought better of it, and merely absconded. 
In Philadelphia, the Delaware Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany lost 44,000 dollars through a clerk, who had been 
spending the money of the company for several years 
in high living. The Memphis (Tennessee) Savings 
Bank has suspended, with liabilities (exceeding ^70,000), 
its assets not being accurately known. Lag:3jce^ ^\ns^ 
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some time ago swindled several persons in America, and 
absconded to Europe, returned lately to New York. 
Landing he found no less than eight orders of arrest 
awaiting him ; in default of bail he is now in custody. 

Some time ago, the United States Government im- 
posed a tax upon ' gold, silver, and other watches,' 
leaving to the community, the duty of making the requi- 
site ' return' or of assessing themselves. In such a 
community the result might have been anticipated. The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger^ in November, 1872, re- 
ports that : — * The total number of watches returned 
for tax in Philadelphia is 13,672; of these there are 
12,823 gold, 714 silver, and 35 of other metals. If 
this were a true return, it would show that Philadel- 
phians are not much addicted to carrying timekeepers. 
But the whole thing is not only a sham, but a gross 
piece of injustice. There are not less than 100,000 
people who carry watches in this city, and of these 
13,672 pay taxes on them, while the other 86,000 
escape. A tax that operates so unequally does a great 
deal more harm than good.' 

Mr. Hawkins, one of the representatives of the City 
of New York in the late Legislature of the State, took 
occasion (in June, 1872) to denounce the manner in 
which the reformers, elected to put an end to the system 
which rendered the Tammany frauds possible, had ful- 
filled the trust reposed in them. Mr. Hawkins stated 
that the traffic in votes, was never before so open and 
shameless, and in illustration of the statement he told 
an anecdote of a lobbyist v/lvo, baiNUv^ been overbid by 
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a rival lobbyist in the vote-market, proposed, by the 
division of a very moderate sum among them, to fix 
legal proof of having accepted a bribe upon about one- 
third of the members of the Assembly. His mformant 
^as confident that this large proportion of members was 
so familiar with bribery that they could readily be in- 
duced to accept payment for their votes in cheques drawn 
to their own order ! Mr. Hawkins followed up this 
anecdote by a history of the principal measures intro- 
duced during the Session. To take only two examples. 
A Bill was brought in for the removal of Messrs. Hall, 
O'Gorman, and Fields from office. The Bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Cities, of which Mr. Haw- 
kins was chairman, and in spite of his utmost efforts he 
was unable to obtain its consideration for two months 
and a-half. When at length he succeeded in getting 
it reported, and on three several occasions moved to 
have it taken up, the member in whose charge the 
Bill was; always managed to avoid bringing it on. 
Agcdn, the Tanmiany Board of Supervisors had, by 
resolution, fixed the salaries of the recorder and of the 
city judges at more than double those of the justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. In itself 
this resolution was perfectly right, for there can be no 
doubt that the greater part of the corruption which 
disgraces American public life is due to insufficient 
salaries. But the obvious purpose of the Tammany 
supervisors was certainly not the purification of the city 
Bench. One of the sections of the dt^ cVvan^^ V^^- 
irides that ^each member of the Board o5 "PoXvc^ ^oai^ 
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receive an annual salary equal to the salary designated 
to the recorder of the City of N^ York/ In raising' 
the salary of this judge, the supervisors were, therefore, 
benefiting themselves and their friends. Controller 
Green, on taking the place of Mr. Conolly, disputed 
the legality of the resolution of the Board of Super« 
visors, and refused to pay the salaries ordered under it* 
The nominees of Tammany consequently introduced 
a Bill to remove all doubt upon the point, and, in spite 
of the opposition offered by Mr. Hawkins and his 
friends, carried it triumphantly. 

The great fire at Boston, in October, 1872, unmis- 
takably revealed the complete municipal disorganisa- 
tion of that city. American judgment was unanimous 
in avowing, that Boston was, in thorough demoralisa- 
tion, quite upon a par with New York. The adminis- 
tration of its affairs, is admitted to have fallen into the 
hands of petty contending factions, while the highest 
offices are openly and disgracefully jobbed. 

The Municipality, the Police, the Fire Brigade are 
all equally subject to the same corrupt influences. A 
man is made Chief Constable or head of the Fire 
Brigade, for the same reason that another is made 
Mayor — not through any special fitness for office, 
not because he knows its duties or will give himself 
up to master them, but because he has been ener- 
getic in ward meetings, and committee meetings, and 
has worked well, to secure the triumph of his party* 
Such officers naturally fail in the time of trial. 

* The fire at Boston, with ?l\1 \U ttemetvdous destruc- 
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tion was regarded in some quarters as a boon, if it 
proved the means of bringing about a reform in the 
government of the city. A large proportion of the 
loss which befell the inhabitants might fairly be con- 
sidered as part of the cost of its bad government. It 
was found absolutely essential, under the urgent 
pressure of calamity, to organise special committees of 

* prominent citizens' to do the work of the directors of 
the Fire Brigade, just as in the South and West it is 
occasionally expedient to form * vigilance committees' to 
do the work of an inefficient police.' Can anything be 
more severe than the judgment thus passed upon the 
municipality of Boston ? 

But official iniquity and corruption are by no means 
confined to New York and Boston. In whatever 
direction we turn, the absence of all moral feeling is 
equally palpable. 

Taking up at hazard a number of the Sacramento 
Record^ we find the following not very flattering eulo- 
gium coolly pronounced by the editor, upon his fellow- 
citizens : — 

* Americans are a money-loving and a money-making 

* people. Does it ever strike any of them how much 

* it costs to make money ? For example : The lust of 

* wealth so overrides every other consideration in this 

* country that fraud in trade is the rule, instead of the 

* exception. We poison all our provisions with adul- 

* terations. We poison even our drugs with cheaper 

* material. We sell shoddy for wool. We sell 

* veneering for solid wood. We m^ak.'^ ^i!oo\sa5fiM^^ 
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messes and call it whisky. We make horrible rolls 
of nastiness and call them cigars. We build wretched 
shells of bad brick and bad mortar and green wood 
and call them houses. We rob and cheat each other 
all round and in every trade and business, and we are 
all so bent on making money that we have not time 
or inclination to protest against even the most pal- 
pable frauds, but console ourselves when we discover 
that we have been imposed upon by going forth and 
swindling somebody else. We pay a very heavy price 
for our national idiosyncrasy. We kill each other 
quicker than is at all necessary. We pay two or 
three prices for inferior articles, as a rule. We spend 
much money and get very little in return, and we are 
rapidly destroying our national sense of honesty and 
integrity. In those benighted and slavish countries 
which are ruled by monarchs, they contrive to live a 
great deal cheaper and a good deal better than we 
can. There, fraud is regarded as criminal, and the 
impostor when detected is punished severely. There, 
tricks of trade are looked upon as swindles, and 
are treated as such. There, honest weights and 
measures are used. There, woe betide the contractor 
or architect who shall put up a house in American 
fashion. There, commercial transactions are based 
upon fair dealing, and the merchant and trader who 
should be caught in an openly dishonest scheme 
would be ostracised, if not proceeded against legally. 
But those are old fogey countries, the people of which 
know nothing about liberty \ who have no Fourth of 
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* July, or Wall-street, or codfish or shoddy aristocra- 

* cies, and who do not recognise the fact that the 

* right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 

* (which means money) entitles every man to cheat 

* his neighbours and bars redress.' 

Throughout the United States indeed, the web of 
life is woven in colours so glaring and varied as to 
strike with painful effect eyes accustomed to the more 
subdued tints of European existence. In America 
everything springs into being with unnatural haste, 
and expands as rapidly to gigantic dimensions. Huge 
fortunes are amassed in a few years, by frauds sur- 
passing the wildest dreams of our Old- World criminals, 
and the wealth, thus heaped up, is lavished with a con- 
tempt for appearances and a careless recklessness, Un- 
paralleled even in the wildest extravagances of Parisian 
fiction. *It may be, that a refined taste would be 
repelled, rather than attracted by the garish splendoiu-s 
of New York ; but taste is a habit of mind that cannot 
be acquired as easily as a Wall-street fortune, nor have 
the conditions of living in the great cities of America 
tended to educate the American people in the refine- 
ments of Sybaritism. The masses, gaze at the gor- 
geousness with which "the shoddy aristocracy'' sur- 
rounds itself and admire and envy the winners in the 
reckless game that goes on all day long and all the 
year round in Wall-street. The winners themselves 
exult in their successes; nowhere is **luck" mare 
boasted of and believed in, nowhere are its favours 
enjoyed with iziare un^gging spirit. Xel\>eiiieaa^'iiiL 
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the glitter, even of the solid gold, there are elements 
of danger. The thin crust of epicurean wantonness 
and florid prosperity covers a chaos of bad passions^ 
lawlessness, and restless vice, which now and then 
breaks through, to startle the world from its stupor/ 

The New Tork Mail complains that * the abominable 
practice of artificial beautifying, has become very pre- 
valent among the young ladies of that city, numbers 
of whom dye their hair golden, fresco their feces, and 
practise other toilet deceptions.' 

The damsels in question, with all their boasted free* 
dom, appear, nevertheless, to be the abject slaves of the 
tyrant Fashion. 

Many appear publicly, with the hair not powdered, 
but chemically and prematurely bleached. Snow-white 
hair is said to be all the rage in New York, even 
amongst young girls. Grey wigs are at a premium — 
black, golden, or auburn at a discount ! 

If Fashion be conducive, on the one hand, to folly and 
effeminacy, it leads to contrary results in another di- 
rection, according to a New York paper, which lately 
informed its readers that some days previously there 
landed at Arkona six men and two females. Carriages 
were quickly provided, and the party made mysteriously 
for some point in a southern direction. They proved 
to be ^ sports' from New York city, engaged in train- 
ing two young ' ladies' for a genuine prize fight for 
I, GOO dollars a side. The ladies 'are noted for their 
* clearing out propensities, having thrashed everything 
in their immediate neighbourhood for years past. The 
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* female pugilists are in good trim. One has been 

* reduced from 2oolb. to 1721b., the other from i85lb.^ 

* to 1501b. Their ages are respectively 19 and 22.' 

Other New York papers lately teemed with ftilsome 
accounts of the marriage of a Mr. Maginnis, of New 
Orleans, with a Miss Tweed, of New York. The 
aisles were described as having been * crowded with 
fashionable ladies, all in full dress, and the confusioa 
of white arms and shoulders, elegant laces and valuable 
jewellery was perfectly amazing. The bride wore a 
dress of white grosgrain, with a train three and a-half 
yards in length, and trimmed with real point lace, cost- 
ing near 4,000 dollars. The price of the material and 
labour required in making and trimming this dress was 
1,000 dollars, making, with the lace, a total cost of 
5,000 dollars. After the ceremony, the invited guests 
entered their carriages to the music of selections from 
the Prophete^ and drove to the residence of the bride's 
lather. The decorations of the house presented a mar- 
vellous scene of floral magnificence. . . . The presents 
were displayed in the front room on the second story,, 
and occupied the entire four sides. Such a wealth of 
bridal gifts was never before seen at a metropolitan 
wedding. They represented over half a million dollars 
in value. Laces, turquoises, pearls, diamonds, gold, 
silver, and everything else of value reposed in satin or 
velvet on every side, vying with each other in brilliancy 
and beauty. Should the young couple ever become 
bankrupt in greenbacks or iu gold or silver coin all th.ej 
have to do is to open a first-class jeweWer^^ §X.at^, ^V'^ 
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dinner was the chef d^osuvre of Delmonico's establish- 
ment, which had been occupied for two days exclusively 
in getting it up. The trousseau of the bride was superb. 
It comprised fourteen other dresses ; the total cost of 
five of them (described) was 3,700 dollars.' 

The correspondent of a London paper, writing from 
New York, affirms that he never beheld such lavishness 
in woman's street attire as in that city. * I have not,' 
he says, 'seen a shabbily-dressed woman since my 
arrival. Knowing the prices of long sealskin jackets 
and finest silks, I feel certain that the average cost of a 
lady's dress, here is not less than £60.^ 

Could the Pilgrim fathers have beheld their luxu- 
rious descendants, banqueting after the following 
fashion, their saintly equanimity would probably have 
been somewhat troubled ! At a dinner recently given 
at Delmonico's, in New York, we read that the room 
was lined on either side with banks of moss brought 
from the South, in which masses of flowers of the 
choicest kinds were placed, ' including several hundred 
^ yellow roses which cost one dollar each.' Down the 
centre was a tank full of water, over which was an 
aviary of song birds, and in the midst of the water two 
live swans swam about, the whole being adorned with 
superb flowers, water-lilies and ferns. 

The Philadelphia Ledger^ in allusion to a party given 
(in March, 1873) in Brooklyn by a lady, of the mature 
age of eleven, assures its readers that ' the extravagance 
in dress could not have been exceeded even by adult 
ingenuity. The hair was dressed in the latest style — 
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frizzed, puflFed, powdered and adorned with flowers. 
Four-buttoned white kid gloves were generally worn, 
while French kid boots, matching the dresses in colour, 
encased the feet. A little girl of seven, was dressed in 
rose-coloured silk, trimmed with point applique flounces, 
and covered with gold and gems, which brought the cost 
of the outfit up to about 7,000 dollars. The young 
gentlemen, of nine to fourteen, were mostly arrayed in 
black dress coats, light pantaloons, and in lavender neck- 
ties, with the most dazzling profusion of rings, seals, 
and watch-chains. The hair of the elder youths, was 
parted in the middle and worn in long floating locks. 
Music, dancing and flirtation occupied the evening until 
the supper hour, at 12 o'clock, after which the gay 
assemblage dispersed. The coquette of twelve and the 
eflFeminate dandy of fourteen are apt to suggest painful 
visions of a coming race of men and women without 
strength of mind or muscle, and with every spark of 
youthful vitality and freshness prematurely driven out 
by the training to which they have been subjected.' 

Another child's party at New York is thus described 
by a local paper: — 'Powder was freely used. One 
little girl, particularly engaged attention. She was 
apparently ten years of age. In addition to the pow- 
dered hair and dazzling costume, she sported, with true 
appreciation, a pair of diamond earrings, a gold chain, 
and a locket studded with diamonds. Upon each arm 
was a bracelet of elaborate workmanship, which she held 
up for display, exclaiming as she did so to her admirers, 
•* There's no sham about these ; tVie^ re xke teA^xi^T^ 
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The budding charms of a damsel of just eight simuners 
were enhanced by a perfect galaxy of brilliants. Her 
mother was heard to exclaim exultingly that the value 
of her child's decorations was 5,000 dollars ! The supper 
was all that could be desired by the greatest epicure. 
The adieux were spoken with suflBcient grace and cere- 
mony to satisfy the most ardent devotee of modem 
etiquette.' 

Under such a training, and with such surroimdings, 
no surprise can well be felt, that the Yankee boy of 
the rising generation should be stigmatised by a writer 
of his own nation, as ' a dirty, lawless, insolent, l^ng, 
and conscienceless whelp — an intolerable barbarian and 
a detestable nuisance.' 

Lord DufFerin recently, in commenting on the at- 
tainments and demeanour of some Canadian youths, 
said, ^ I do not apply this remark to Canada especially, 
but to the whole continent of America — ^where I have 
b)een struck by the entire absence of that deference and 
respect, for those who are older than themselves, to 
^hich we still cling in Europe. To use a casual illus- 
tration,' he added, * I have observed, in travelling on 
board the steamboats of the St. Lawrence, — children 
running about from one end of the vessel to the other, 
whom, more than once, I have been tempted to take 
up and whip soundly. I have seen them thrust aside 
two gentlemen in conversation, trample on ladies' dresses, 
shoulder their way about, without a thought of the in- 
convenience they were occasioning, and, what was more 
remarkable, these thoughtless indiscretions did not seem 
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to attract the attention of their parents. When I ven- 
tured to make an observation on this, to the people 
with whom I have been travelling, I was invariably told 
that these little pleasing individuals came from the other 
side of the line J 

It has been already shown, that the ideal advantages 
of republicanism, are, practically, extremely costly. 
The following description, of the ball-supper, provided 
(on the 5th March, 1873) to celebrate the re-election 
and re-inauguration of President Grant, gives rise to the 
reasonable and obvious surmise, that it was not a much 
less luxurious or expensive affair, than an ordinary coro- 
nation banquet, even in the days when they were served 
up with lavish profusion. This is the list of things which, 
according to the New Tork Herald^ were forwarded to 
Washington in preparation for what it elegantly terms 
*the grand blowout:' — 10,000 fried oysters, 8,000 
scalloped oysters, 8,000 pickled oysters, 6^ boned 
turkeys of I2lb. each, 150 roast capons stuiFed with 
truflBies ; 1 5 saddles of mutton, about i oolb. each ; 
^sicl^ 40 pieces of spiced beef, 4olb. each ; 200 dozen 
quails, larded and roasted; 100 game pates, 5olb. each; 
300 tongues ornamented with jelly, 30 salmon, baked, 
and served with Montpelier butter, 100 chickens, 400 
partridges, 25 bears' heads, stuffed and ornamented ; 
40 pates de foie gras, lolb. each; 2,000 cheese sand- 
wiches, 3,000 ham sandwiches, 3,000 beef tongue 
sandwiches, 1,500 bundles of celery, 30 barrels of 
salad, 2 barrels of lettuces, 350 chickens boiled for salad^ 
I barrel of heels, 2,500 loaves of bTe^.d^ %^ooo \vj\^ 
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24 cases Prince Albert crackers, i,ooolb. butter, 300 
Charlotte russes, i^lb. each; 200 moulds white jelly, 
200 moulds blancmange, 300 gallons ice cream, as- 
sorted ; 200 gallons ices, assorted ; 40olb. mixed cakes, 
1501b. large cakes, ornamented; 60 large pyramids, 
assorted; 25 barrels Malaga grapes, 15 cases oranges, 
5 barrels apples, 40olb. mixed candies, 10 boxes 
raisins, 2oolb. shelled almonds, 300 gallons claret 
punch, 300 gallons coffee, 200 gallons tea, 100 gallons 
chocolate, besides 'oil, vinegar, lemons, and trim- 
mings of all sorts.' The cost of this feast has not 
been divulged, but for the baking and preparing alone 
10,000 dollars, and for the hire of the dishes 5,200 
dollars (with breakage and damage to be made good) 
were paid. 

It is a favourite boast of the people of the United 
States that they ' are forty years ahead of us in schools, 
and a good many centuries ahead of us in their politics.* 
They lay claim to the possession of the pure metal, 
while we have it but in concrete form and base alloy. 
* As the forty millions composing the Union, choose 
their own rulers and make their own laws without 
being beholden to either betters or forefathers, either 
kings, priests, or other idols, they can have no other 
bond than that common humanity which, if not perfect, 
is the best thing in this world. Even in foreign nego- 
tiation, it is assumed by Americans, that the opinion of 
such a body must be worth more than the opinion, if 
opinion it can be called, of a State so mixed as ours in 
its social ingredients, and so h^im^eted in its political 
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expression. An American cannot, in short, divest him- 
self of his immense superiority, which measures itself 
by itself, and admits no comparison. In his eyes, the 
youngest of all nations, has become heir to the patri- 
mony and the blessing of the oldest. Such pretensions 
may shock the pious among us, and disgust the sensi- 
tive ; but they are swallowed in the lump, and, as a 
matter of course, by large classes of thinkers who think 
what is pleasant to themselves, and talkers who talk 
what is pleasant to others. It is quite as well, therefore, 
that the actual state of things in America should be 
exhibited from time to time, if only to show that the 
American is still a brother and of common earthly 
mould. We know our own shortcomings well enough. 
We are a nation of tell-tales. Every class tells the 
truth of every other ; every party is lynx-eyed on the 
follies of its rivals and antagonists ; every denomination 
can show up the errors of every other. The pages of 
the public press are black with daily confession. Of 
course we must mend all this in some way or other ; 
but when we ask the way how, and are directed by a 
thousand voices to follow the lead of the United 
States, it becomes necessary to ascertain whether that 
people is really so much better than this, and whether 
it has made good in solid practice, its supposed advance 
ahead of all the Old World.' 

In November, 1872, the existence was disclosed 
at Chicago of the most powerful combination of grain 
speculators ever formed in that country. They had, 
in feet, practically controlled the Cb\c^.^o m-SLxVeX. ^ox 
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years. The ostensible head of the combination was 
the firm of John B. Lyon and Co. Securing the alli- 
ance of several brokers, they obtained control of the 
grain market, and raised the price of wheat from i dollar 
1 8 cents to i dollar 61^ cents per bushel. Imme- 
diately, wheat came pouring in from the country, beyond 
all precedent. The receipts rose from 14,000 to 75,000 
bushels, and finally to 172,000 bushels, with no pros- 
pect of exhaustion. The banks refused further ad- 
vances, the * comer' broke, and its promoters broke for 
over a million of dollars. The head of the firm (Lyon) 
was expelled from the Board of Trade. Nevertheless, 
it appears that the other partners could, if they 
pleased, resume business forthwith on 'the street,* 
which looks upon such ^combinations' as glorious if 
successful, and only meriting commiseration if overtaken 
with ' the slip betwixt the cup and the lip.' Meanwhile 
the losses and curses of the deceived farmers and small 
fry of operators, are unheeded alike by the law and by 
public opinion. 

To the fertile ingenuity of the rogues of New York, 
the world is indebted for an entirely new form of 
villainy thus described in the New Tork Times. It 
would appear, that the house of Phelps, Dodge and 
Co., does the largest business in lead, iron, and other 
metals of any firm in the United States. It has cor- 
respondents all over the world, but its chief business 
seems to be with England, France, Russia, and China, 
with which countries it is in constant communication 
by telegrsiph. Not long since, the firm was astounded 
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at finding their plans of purchase and sale, forestalled by- 
other firms who had somehow or other got a knowledge 
of their intentions,and their alarm was increased by dis- 
covering that their most secret affairs were the common 
talk of the market, even their private correspondence and 
telegraphic advices being known, and commented upon 
openly. The firm at once put in requisition the services 
of the astutest detectives ; at first without avail. The 
detectives foUov/ed Messrs. Phelps and Dodge's confi- 
dential clerks day and night like their shadows, only, 
however, to be mystified more and more. At length it 
was resolved to try a new method. A close watch was 
5et over the premises of the firm, when the mystery 
was at once cleared up. After the office had been 
•closed, a Mr. Nelson, a New York broker, was seen to 
come to the door and knock three times. At this 
signal, the porter Peterson opened to him, and Nelson 
•entered, remaining inside for two or three hours. It 
was ascertained that these visits were repeated every 
night, and that Peterson, moreover, called upon Nelson 
every morning. After keeping watch for several days, 
and making siure of these facts, the detectives arrested 
Nelson. In his possession were found copies of the 
private letters and telegrams received by Messrs. Phelps 
and Dodge that day, together with a false key which 
opened the safe in which the originals were kept. 
Another false key for the desk of the confidential clerk 
was also found upon him, some burglar's tools, and a 
quantity of stationery. Peterson was next arrested ; 
he at once confessed his guilt. A dscy ot X.'wo ^xifck^^ 
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quently. Nelson's father was taken into custody. In a 
safe belonging to him, copies of letters and telegrams were 
found establishing his complicity. The boldness and 
originality of their operations are not more remarkable 
than the scale on which they were carried on. A single 
instance will give some idea of this. Mr. Phelps was 
in treaty with a house in St. Petersburg for a large 
quantity of quicksilver, and, as the value was consider^ 
able, he resolved to go to Russia to inspect the metal. 
He kept secret his real destination, giving out that he 
was going to New Orleans to open a branch house ; 
but as he was stepping on board the steamer, a telegram 
was put into his hand announcing that he had been 
forestalled. The purchase had just been concluded by 
telegram at a price but slightly higher than he was 
willing to give. 

It is only fair to American rogues to admit, that their 
operations are generally designed, principally with a 
view to the plunder of Europeans. It occasionally 
happens, however, that Yankee 'cuteness fails to detect 
the fraud that lurks in a plausible prospectus, and then 
both native and foreign victims are alike encircled in the 
net. This was especially the case in the affair of the 
Colorado Diamond Company, which the New Tork 
Sun a few months since, termed, with apparent pride, 
*The greatest swindle ever exposed in America.' It 
then proceeded to detail, how in August, 1872, *two 
men, named Slack and Arnold, came to San Francisco 
as discoverers of the diamond field, and associated them- 
selves with several persons. Lent, Harpending, Roberts, 
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and others ; how Mr. Henry Janin, a mining expert, was 
chosen to survey the locality, and reported it as a '^ won- 
derfully safe and attractive" property. Thereupon all 
the prominent business men of San Francisco, together 
with their connections in New York, rushed into the 
investment; while the articles on the subject, in the 
London Times on the transparent folly of the whole 
affair, created misgivings which induced these parties to 
order a new survey under Mr. Clarence King, United 
States' geologist ; and how that authority at once ascer- 
tained it to have been the contrivance of " swindlers of 
no common order." This result, however, was not 
attained, until the concocters of the business, had escaped 
with about ^130,000, or, ^s is alleged in some accounts, 
j^400,ooo — a trifle compared with what might have 
been obtained from the American and English public, 
had the exposures been delayed even for a few weeks. 
So confident were the Califomian and New York 
bankers, that the arguments of the Times would be 
refuted, and that it was altogether impossible that 
*' Henry Janin" could have been deceived, that up to 
the very day preceding the bursting of the bubble, they 
were indulging in plans for the partial realisation of 
their wealth, by means of the creation of eighteen dis- 
tinct companies, each with a capital equal to two millions 
.<5terling, and each of which in consideration of a pay- 
ment of one million (or eighteen millions sterling in all) 
to the parent company (the San Francisco and New- 
York Mining and Commercial Company) was to receive 
an allotment of 160 acres of the mining lands. One 
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of these offshoots appears to have been actually con- 
stituted, under the title of the New York and London 
Commercial Company, so that it is clear no time was 
intended to be lost in furnishing our markets with a 
supply of the new stock.' 

As regards Mr. Janin, the opinion is, that according 
to an admission in his own report to the San Francisco 
Company, he was entirely ' befooled.' It appears that he 
simply looked on, while the parties to the plot, selected 
their own spots and dug up the diamonds and other 
gems, and that he made no attempt at an examination 
himself. Under these circumstances he acknowledges 
that he is responsible for the losses sustained ; his can- 
dour in this instance being of a piece with that in con- 
nection with the London and California Company^ 
where he confessed that he had made the mistake of 
certifying to ^70,000 worth of reserves which had no 
existence. In a paragraph headed ' Some Account of 
the Men charged with Originating the Swindle,' the 
San Francisco Chronicle says : — ' As William M. Lent^ 
or George D. Roberts, or Harpending, appeared upon 
the street they were the observed of all observers.* 
'Lent's hair,' it is added, 'seemed a shade greyer; 
Roberts' eyes were quick in their movements, and 
glanced nervously around, and Harpending clutched his 
caie with a feeling of insecurity.' A photograph of 
the latter, it is said, was sent to London at the end of 
last month, in order that he might be identified as the 
man who bought the diamonds here of Pittar, Leverson 
and Co.y with which the mmes ^exe ^ ^-Av^d' As re- 
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gards Ruibery, the ' intelligent young Englishman,' who 
stumbled over an ant-hill and found it to be composed 
of diamonds and rubies, it is now notified that he is, as 
was supposed, the person who, eight years ago, was 
charged with piracy, along with Harpending and another. 
Still, according to the San Francisco Chronicle^ he alleges 
that he had nothing to do with the concoction of the 
fraud, and thinks it very hard that the whole story 
* should find its way to London, and that his name should 
be published in connection with it, and all for nothing,' 
The Chronicle adds, that he appears a very innocent 
young gentleman, but it fears his innocence is only skin 
deep. Several other names are mentioned as being com- 
promised in the affair, but it really seems doubtful 
whether, if money be supposed to have been made, the 
position of any one will be much aflFected. * While 
Mr. Jay Gould is a power in New York,' says the Times 
correspondent, ' there can be no reason why Mr. Harpen- 
ding and his friends should be held in dis-esteem in San 
Francisco. Meanwhile, it must be stated, that the lead- 
ing people of the latter city, who went into the specu- 
lation, appear, in complete good faith, after their sus- 
picions had been aroused, to have manifested a deter- 
mination to arrive at, and publish the truth. The only 
reproach against them, lies in the feet that, under the 
temptation of realising unheard-of wealth, they were 
ready to embark in a scheme, side by side with adven- 
turers so notorious, that even in another hemisphere, the 
mere mention of their names was suflSicient to be^et 2^ 
convictioii, thstt there must be villainy at t\ve\io\.Vo\xvcii \l* 
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The same journal remarked, that the swindle was 
discussed by the American Press, probably ' not without 
some secret admiration for men who have contrived to 
get so much of other people's money, and who so 
nearly succeeded in getting a great deal more. The 
process employed by the promoters of this enterprise 
was beautifully simple. A spot was selected, where 
diamonds and rubies were to be found, and then the 
ground was " salted." With the salting of goldfields 
the Califomian public has long been familiar. A gen- 
tleman desires to dispose of a piece of land and to 
make his fortune thereby. He invests a certain 
amount of capital in gold-dust or flakes, with here and 
there a nugget of insignificant size. These specimens 
of the precious metals, he distributes skilfully over the 
ground, imitating, as well as he can, the manner in 
which they would be deposited by the hand of Nature. 
A Company is then brought out, and the Directors are 
invited to send a " mining expert" to the place. He 
goes, with the original promoter as a guide, and it need 
not be said, that he finds convincing proofs of the highly 
auriferous character of the ground. Now, it is re- 
marked by a New York journal that the Califomians, 
though quite awake to the " salting" of gold-fields, 
were not prepared for the '^ salting" of diamond fields. 
They could not realise so bold an investment of capital. 
It was declared on unimpeachable evidence, and turned 
out to be perfectly true, that diamonds and rubies in 
great numbers were found. Moreover, one or two of 
k considerable size were exkibiiLed, -aivd -a^^^^etted to be 
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fair, specimens of the rest. San Francisco at once 
rushed into the speculation. A New York paper says 
the diamonds and rubies came from England, and that 
the promoters naay have invested a hundred thousand 
dollars in them. On this capital, it is remarked, they 
must have made a profit of more than 500 per cent.' 

* There is a fond desire among Americans, that their 
country should produce everything for itself, and the 
wish to be independent of the foreigner in an article 
of primary necessity for American ornament may have 
insensibly stimulated the credulity of the San Francis- 
cans, To whip Golconda was an attractive idea to the 
American mind, and some of the cleverest rogues in 
the two Worlds took advantage of it.' 

Some five years ago, the notorious Erie Railway had 
become the battle-field of two great Wall-street ' ope- 
rators' — Cornelius Vanderbilt and Daniel Drew. The 
former, renowned for his successful audacity, and 
known as ' the Commodore,' was ultimately defeated in 
spite of his vast wealth and long experience by one 
Drew, who had entered into intimate relations with 
Jay Gould, a broker, and Fisk. Drew, who proved 
deficient, in the courage requisite to carry out the 
schemes of his associates, soon left them the field clear. 
In July, 1868, Gould became President and Treasurer 
of the Erie Corporation, Fisk was Controller, and Lane, 
a lawyer, who had joined the confederates, was chosen 
counsel. The Board of Directors, having gv^ew Vyct^Jsv 
to thi^ triumvirate, melted into air^ ^xxdi CioxiXS^^^i!^- 
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and Lane, the chiefs of the Erie Ring, became absolute 
masters of one of the most powerful corporations in the 
United States. ' They acknowledged no responsibility 
to any one, and when the stockholders of the Company 
began to assert their claims, " the Ring" was at no loss 
for the means of putting the complainants to silence; 
for the power vested in the hands of Gould, Fisk, and 
Lane, vast as it would be anywhere, was almost bound- 
less in a city like New York, where wealth is the only 
power, because it can purchase all other forms of power. 
The Erie Railway is a kingdom in itself; its annual 
revenue amounts to three millions sterling ; it employs 
fifteen thousand men, and stretches over half a dozen of 
the wealthiest States of the Union. In New York, 
political power is to be bought and sold like any stock 
quoted in Wall-street, and the Erie Ring resolved to 
buy it. The support of mercenary magistrates is to be 
purchased too, and the Ring did not neglect to use the 
money at its disposal for this purpose. Skilful lawyers 
were hired to watch every loophole in the law, through 
which justice might by any possibility creep, and, lastly, 
the Erie Ring entered into a close alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with Tammany Hall. Tweed and Sweeney 
were selected as Directors, and were doubtless to be 
rewarded with part of the spoil. In return, the influence 
of Tammany procured for the masters of Erie a lease 
of power, which it was conceived no hostility on the 
part of wronged and angry shareholders could disturb* 
The corrupt Legislature at Albany, which Tweed could 
move as he pleased, and w\\\ch ^?l^ ?l^ loxidv xixvier his 
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influence as Judge Barnard and Judge Cardozo were 
under that of Fisk, passed an Act which confirmed the 
Erie Ring in its authority for at least five years. Then 
commenced the butterfly period of Fisk's life. He and 
his confederates removed their head-quarters from the 
dingy old offices of the Erie Railway to a magnificent 
marble edifice. Here were established an opera-house, 
of which Fisk became director, richly-furnished private 
apartments for the chiefs, and offices of palatial splendour 
for the Corporation. Here the allied forces of Erie and 
Tanmiany met, to concoct their plans, at banquets more 
costly than the entertainments of Indian nabobs in the 
last century. The lavish expenditure of Fisk and his 
colleagues, overawed or charmed the ignorant and venat 
masses. The "Colonel" became popular, and his 
alliance grew more and more valuable to the Tammany^ 
magnates. Even his failure in the great gold conspiracy 
of 1869, rather attracted the crowd of money- wor- 
shippers by its audacity of conception. The attempt 
to "comer gold" in that terrible week, was so near 
complete success, that it appeared, to the imagination of 
Wall-street, like the defeat of E[annibal or Napoleon — 
a victory of Fate over Genius. At least when the 
shock of the fall of Tammany had been felt by the 
allied power, Fisk was as omnipotent as ever, in his 
control of the Corporation, as magnificent in his eaq)en- 
diture, as reckless in his pleasures, as favoured bv the 
populace, as implicitly obeyed by his creatures in the 
L^ishture and on the Bench. Latterly^ Ivsver^cs^ W 
began to fed die ediGce of his autocx^ucY — Sac \m^\qi^ 
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completely asserted his supremacy over his colleague, 
Gould — crumbling under his feet. The Courts in which 
he sought refuge whenever he was threatened, seemed 
to be no longer safe against the intrusions of justice, and 
it was doubtful whether the old policy of issuing frau- 
dulent stock could be tried again with success. New 
York was waiting with curious expectancy to see what 
new move the crafty " Admiral" — so they admiringly 
dubbed the conqueror of " Commodore" Vanderbilt — 
would try. The assassin's bullet cut short all such 
questionings, and left men in doubt, whether James Fisk 
was indeed at. last "played out," or whether his fertile 
mind was not prepared with an expedient adequate for 
the coming crisis.' 

James Fisk was born in the Puritan State of Ver- 
mont, and had an early liking for business. But it was 
not in a steady plodding way that he wanted to get on. 
His enterprise soon gave him an opening in Boston, 
where during the war he made a fortune, which he was 
impatient to increase or get rid of; and a natural attrac- 
tion drew him to Wall-street. There it was, that he 
met Drew and Gould, and entered upon the ambitious 
path which led him, through so much mire, to such an 
eminence of successful, vainglorious, luxurious infamy. 
Even in New York he might have used his undoubted 
abilities, his versatility of resource, his command of ex- 
pedients and combinations to amass wealth by means 
not altogether dishonourable. ' But the taint of venality 
that has hitherto infected all the public life of the 
Empire City does not permit men to be honest who 
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make the pursuit of wealth the first object of their 
lives. They know they can purchase power and riches 
by bribery, and they do not hesitate to seize the chance. 
Until the tone of public sentiment in New York is. 
raised to a higher level, such men as Fisk — the mon-^ 
strosities of speculative money-making — will always be 
possible. While they are possible, not only will the 
commercial capital of the Union be discredited by such 
an apotheosis of successful fraud " as the career of the 
Erie chief exhibited, but public liberty will sometimes 
be gravely imperilled by the concentration of power sa 
vast in the hands of a single unscrupulous man. The 
pistol of the assassin only killed James Fisk ; the spirit 
of which he was the incarnate representative is still living^ 
and strong in New York.' 

The mode whereby the demolition of the ' Erie Ring* 
was brought about affords a curious instance of the 
method whereby ' the citizens of a country blessed with 
the most perfect form of government that ever existed,' 
take the law summarily into their own hands whenever 
they find its functionaries too supine or too corrupt to 
adopt the course the people think proper to indicate. A 
short narrative of the transaction therefore, is well 
deserving of being placed on record. 

It appears that the vacancy caused by the un- 
timely death of the lamented Fisk, was filled by a 
Mr. Archer, who, though unanimously appointed by 
the directors, resolutely refused to become their 

tool. 

The retirement of Lane a little later, caused another 
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vacancy, leaving fifteen directors, divided into two fac- 
tions, each of about equal strength. 

The Gould clique monopolising all the plunder, the 
others being dissatisfied at getting nothing, the company 
was ripe for a revolution. On this state of affairs the 
representatives of the Atlantic and Great Western 
Company worked ; Mr. Archer carrying on negotiations 
with the discontented directors. Their plan was, that 
enough members of the board should resign, to give — 
by fresh elections — the control of the board to the new 
party, and that then. Jay Gould should be ousted. 
Gould discovering what was going on, had recourse as 
usual to an ' injunction,' which was granted by Judge 
Ingraham, but the result availed him nought. Without 
the aid — in defiance in fact — of the president, a special 
meeting of the board was called. 

The revolutionary party proceeded carefully and 
•under legal advice, and thus were not thwarted. They 
also had the entire sympathy of the honest community 
with them. On the 8th of March, 1872, nine direc- 
tors, headed by Lane, wrote a letter to Gould, request- 
ing him as president to call a special meeting of the 
board on the 1 ith, to consider the measures necessary 
to relieve the company from the growing distrust pre- 
vailing in regard to its management. To this Gould 
returned no answer, but went on with his injunction 
arrangements, to prevent the contemplated meeting. 
Eight of those who signed the letter, then united in a 
request to the ninth, Mr. Archer, who was vice-pre- 
sident, to call the meeting; and it was accordingly 
-convened on the nth. 
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Archer and his friends attended early. About 
1 1 a.m. those who were to be the new members of the 
board, assembled at the house of a Mr. Barlow, 
attended by their counsel. Messengers passed between 
the two places, and all was soon in readiness. Mr. 
Archer presided at the board meeting; Gould, and 
three directors who sided with him, refusing to attend, 
but being engaged in Gould's private office in getting 
ready the injunction. The board had been about ten 
minutes in session, when Barlow and his friends arrived 
at the Grand Opera House, pushed past the sentries 
guarding the doors, and stationed themselves outside 
the door of the directors" room. In the group were 
General Dix, General M'Clellan, Barlow, Sherman, 
and others. 

Scarcely had they assumed their position, when a 
number of sheriff's officers entered the building (having 
been summoned by Gould), and ordered the group 
there to depart. Information of this was sent in to 
the board, and it immediately passed a resolution in- 
viting the persons outside to remain. Gould, told of 
this, issued an order to the sheriff's men to clear the 
building of all hands, directors or visitors. The 
deputy in command, however, refused to obey. Shear- 
man, one of Gould's counsel, then appeared with a 
captain of police and forty men. Barlow asked, ' By 
what authority does Mr. Shearman appear here with a 
crowd of policemen T ' I am here by order of Jay 
Gould to preserve the peace,' replied Shearman. ' You 
have no right here/ exclaimed L?Lne\ ^ %o \^a:^0 
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Shearman did not stir, but ordered the police captain 
to dissolve the board. The captain declined to dis- 
perse the directors, and Shearman withdrew. 

Meanwhile a board of eleven directors were holding 
their meeting, Archer presiding. They speedily elected 
General Dix and Mr. W. W. Sherman to fill the two 
vacancies. At this point, one of Shearman's clerks 
entered the room, and, stepping up to Lane, who was 
sitting at the board, said he had a copy of an injunction 
just issued which he wished to serve upon him. Lane 
moved away, and the clerk added that he had the 
original in the other hand. * Lane asked to see it, 
snatched at it, a scuffle ensued, but the clerk left with 
the paper in his possession. This was the ^ injunction' 
on which Gould had been relying ; but the board paid 
no attention to it, proceeding steadily with the business 
before them. One after another, the old directors 
resigned, and eight new directors were chosen in their 
places. These, with the others who remained, gave the 
new management at least twelve out of the seventeen 
directors. Jay Gould was at once deposed fi-om the 
presidency of the railway, and General Dix elected in 
his place. Archer was then chosen vice-president, 
Sherman treasurer, and Otis secretary. David Field 
and Mr. Shearman were dismissed from their posts as 
Erie counsel, and S. L. M. Barlow appointed in their 
stead. General M'Clellan was made superintendent, 
and a resolution was adopted, informing the Erie 
subordinates of the changes, and directing them no 
longer to obey Gould or the old officials. The revo- 
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lution was complete, and during the day, the adhesion 
of the chief subordinates was obtained. 

Jay Gould's complaint, on which his injunction was 
founded, was a long document, charging Lane and Archer 
and their party, with conspiring to overthrow the lawful 
authorities of the railway, and that in this they were 
aided by BischofFsheim and Goldschmidt, and their 
agents, adding that the latter had agreed to pay and 
the former to receive, for their resignations from the 
board, certain sums, aggregating about 250,000 dollars, 
which Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt intended to draw 
from the funds of the railway. Gould, finding that the 
legal shifts he had so often resorted to were of no use, 
then tried temporising measures, and wrote to the board, 
stating that he was willing, provided all the other 
directors would do the same, to place his resignation in 
the hands of Horace Greeley, and let him name a new 
board. This proposal they treated with contempt. 

Gouldand hisfewfriends then locked themselves in the 
president's room, but the newly-chosen board battered 
in the door. Gould ordered them to retire, but they 
disputed possession with him, and the police declining 
to interfere, he was finally forced into an adjoining 
apartment. Here he was left unmolested, and the 
following night there were two hostile camps in the 
grand opera-house, the new board, holding possession 
of one entire wing of the building, comprising Gould's 
private room, the directors' room, and the dining-rooms, 
the Gould party being confined to the l-oom of the 
counsel and some adjoining apartments, KVxsxAx^^ 
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policemen were on duty in and about the building, and 
all hands were on the alert during the night. "When 
any one passed in or out there was a general commotion, 
and care was taken that no one should be admitted, 
armed with ' injunctions/ 

During the night of the eventful 1 ith of March and 
following morning, both parties retained possession re- 
spectively of the portions of the grand opera-house 
previously captured, each camp being strongly guarded 
and the building filled with policemen, who impartially 
obeyed the orders of both, preserving the lines held by 
each. No one was admitted except by permission of 
one or other of the contending factions. Gould still 
had three directors with him. During the morning 
some one in Gould's interest posted, on the entrance to 
the grand opera-house, a notice, signed 'Jay Gould, 
President,' declaring that he still retained his position 
as the ' only lawful head of this company,' and was at 
his post, directing its affairs ; and that the clerks and 
others were to receive instructions from him alone, and 
were to obey no one else. The other party instantly 
tore down this order, and the new board rapidly gained 
the adhesion of the subordinates along the line, and so 
effectually, that by noon of the 12th of March, they had 
secured every official of importance, and Gould, with 
scarcely any adherents, was barricaded in his apartment, 
afraid to leave it lest he should be unable to return ! 

At noon, the new board held a meeting, and passed 
resolutions declaring that public notice should be given 
of their intention that ;^\\ bond-jide ^lockKolders of the 
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Erie Railway should at all times hereafter be allowed 
to exercise their indisputable right to control the direc- 
tion of the company. The board, also voted that the 
resolution of the executive committee passed in 1871, 
authorising the president to issue 22,000,000 dollars of 
<:onvertible bonds, the object being a new 'stock water- 
ing' operation to this extent, should be repealed. The 
old officers had taken no action under this resolution. 
The stock transfer-books were closed ; and it was de- 
dared that an examination of these books showed the 
total amount of stock issued up to that time to be 
78,000,000 dollars. These notices were quickly pub- 
lished on the Stock Exchange, so that if Gould had any 
lingering idea of fighting the new combination by 'stock 
watering,' he was thoroughly checkmated. 

Archer, the new vice-president, had the safes opened, 
and removed the more important books and papers. 
Gould was unable to get anything done in the Courts, 
Judge Ingraham, whose injunction had been disregarded, 
being ill and absent, so that had he issued any attach- 
ments against the new party the opportunity of serving 
them was lost. Thus foiled at all points, Gould was 
ready to listen to terms of compromise. General Sickles 
was authorised by the board to convey a proposition to 
Gould, and after some negotiation he surrendered. The 
scandalous ' Erie Ring ' was thus effectually broken up. 

That infamous combination which for several years 
had controlled the legislature, degraded the judicial 
bench, and corrupted public morals be^ow^i 'asrj cow- 
spiracj of modem times ! 
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Negotiations extending over several months, and 
somewhat remarkable in their nature and results, fol- 
lowed. Gould was charged with having, while presi- 
dent, defrauded the Erie Railway of 9,726,541 dol- 
lars. It was alleged: — ist. That, the firm of Smith, 
Gould, Martin and Co., in selling about 40,000,000 
dollars of stock of Erie, realised a profit of nearly 
13,000,000 dollars, which all went into the pockets of 
the old ' Erie Ring,' Gould's own share having been 
1,499,153 dollars; 2nd, That, in settling certain other 
stocks, bonds, &c., belonging to the Erie Railway, Gould 
converted to his own use 3,061,700 dollars^ by trans- 
ferring to his own account, in the books of the firm that 
amount, to make good his losses by speculations in 
gold, thus making the Erie Railway father that heavy 
loss ; 3rd, That, during these speculations he got about 
121,400 Erie shares on hand, and, as president, pro- 
cured an order of Court, directing that number of shares 
to be purchased for the company's use ; he sold them 
to the company at about 61^, the market price being 
29, thus defrauding the company of 3,941,854 dollars ; 
4th, That, having lost heavily by Reading Railroad 
speculations, he made the Erie Company adopt the 
loss by transferring it to their books, the amount 
being 359,612 dollars; 6th, He was, in addition, 
charged with having deliberately transferred to his own 
use the sum of 168,803 dollars of the funds of the 
company. There were other charges of embezzle- 
mcnt of the smaller amounts — 13,520 dollars of the 
B company's money, as was aWeg^ed, \\'acs\w^ been used to 
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defray his expenses in getting himself re-elected director; 
€0,000 dollars paid to Fisk, withont consent; 22,654 
dollars transferred to his own account, also without 
consent'. The final charge was, that he sold 3,000,000 
dollars of Erie Stock, and converted the entire pro- 
ceeds, 660,000 dollars, to his own use, certainly a for- 
midable list of plunderings to be charged upon the 
president of a single railway board ! 

Mr. Gould, finding himself hard pressed and that 
his relentless persecutors were determined, as they ex- 
pressed it, * to drive him to the wall,' on the 1 7th 
December last, wrote to them expressing an ' earnest* 
desire for peace ; as any litigation was more annoying 
to him than the loss of the money involved, and because 
he was sincerely anxious for the success of the Erie 
Company, in which he held a large pecuniary interest. 

* I am willing therefore to meet you,' he added, * in 
a spirit that shall leave no question as to my motives or 
intentions. Take your own statements, and you claim 
9,086,000 dollars.' He then enumerated what he 
called * various pieces of real estate in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio, sundry stocks 
and bonds, the Grand Opera House, and all adjacent 
properties owned by Mr. Fisk and myself,' the whole, 
by the way, being valued at considerably more than 
the nine millions alleged to be due from Gould. The 
liberality of this offer puzzled and astounded every one 
as soon as it became known, and was ascertained to be 
made bondjide. It is said, however (according to tiv^^Xax&- 
ment in the Spectator^ which journaYYi^d^t^vcxs^^ioaSL 
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Mr. Gould would somehow become a gainer by his 
' restitutions'), that the board should, if it accepted 
his offer, and before divulging it publicly, give him time 
to bid for 200,000 shares, the quotations for them at 
that time being very low. 

* This he did ; the price shortly rose ^4 a share, so 
that the dealers, who agreed to deliver, must have for- 
feited about ^800,000. He had, however, previously 
issued other extensive orders in Europe, and the New 
York papers assert, that his total gains actually exceeded 
by 1 2,000,000 dollars, the amount he gave up ! Besides 
making this astounding profit, he received further, a full 
discharge from all liabilities of every kind, and a promise 
that he should in future be consulted, on all important 
affairs of the railway !' 

In the whole annals of financial jugglery, never pro- 
bably, was a more masterly stroke than this, conceived 
or executed ! It secured a triumphant victory after an 
ignominious and crushing defeat. The only marvel is, 
that an achievement so magnificent should not, in such 
a community, have secured for its author, his immediate 
nomination to the Presidentship, with the universal 
acclamation of admiring and applauding Yankeedom ! 

Contemporaneously with the closing incidents of the 
great Erie swindle, another gigantic bubble, since known 
as the 'North-Western Comer,' was being inflated* 
The mighty Gould is stated to have concocted this 
notable project, 'in which,' says the American corre- 
spondent of the Times^ ' figure the usual array of Wall- 
street people — Commodore Vatvderbilt, Daniel Drew^ 
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and Henry N. Smith being the chief. Drew, is the 
great " Bear^' of Wall-street, whose winnings from more 
than one stock-gambling operation — ^he has appeased 
his conscience by investing — in the "Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary." Vanderbilt is the *'Bull" whose 
*' stock watering" abilities have as yet found no rival. 
When Fisk and Gould formerly systematically robbed 
the Erie Railway, the firm of " Smith, Gould, Martin 
and Co." was the Wall-street establishment representing 
these world-renowned speculators. Around these great 
lights, revolve, in this latest " Comer," the usual array 
of small fry, who during the past few days have managed 
to make the New York Stock Exchange a perfect 
Bedlam.' 

The * Chicago and North- Western Railroad,' is a line 
usually innocent of dividends, running west from Chicago. 
Its shares (par 100), sold ordinarily for from 70 to 80, 
afforded the requisite medium for the proposed opera- 
tions. The Vanderbilt combination, whose line did not 
go westward of Chicago, determined to get possession 
of this North- Western railway, to secure a connection 
with the Pacific Railway at Omaha, and began quietly 
to buy up the shares. 

In the midst of these operations came the Boston fire ; 
and Gould and Co., expecting a great drop in prices, 
to follow that calamity, at once organised a * Bear' cam- 
paign. But prices did not fall to the extent anticipated 
They operated in Erie and in some other stocks, and, 
the result not bebg satisfactory, they quarrelled. GovildL, 
feeling zggiieved^ determined to re\ei\ge \ia!as^ xs^osv 
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his partners. Discovering what the Vanderbilt party 
were doing in North-Western shares, he persuaded 
Smith and Drew to sell * short' in that stock until they 
had each undertaken to deliver 20,000 to 30,000 shares. 

He then went over to the enemy, who for years had 
been opposing him, demonstrated how a trap could be 
set for Smith and Drew, they having sold at least 
50,000 shares for the future delivery, of a stock of which 
the Vanderbilt party probably possessed nearly every 
available share. Turning suddenly from ^Bear' to 
* Bull,' he placed himself at the head of his foes to ruin 
his friends ! This being the condition of aflEairs, on the 
22nd of last November, the mine was suddenly ex- 
ploded, as at that date, the time at which Smith and 
Drew were expected to settle expired. 

On the previous day. North- Western shares had 
been sluggish at 75 to 80, but business had scarcely 
opened, when an unaccountable demand seemed to 
spring up for them. The ' Bears' wanted to buy to 
fulfil their contracts, and naturally offered higher prices. 
The bidding gradually rose, but scarcely a share could 
be got. It went to 100, to 130, but still not 500 shares 
were sold, as scarcely any were offered, though the crowd 
seemed frantic in their efforts to buy, the operators 
employing scores of brokers. The excitement spread 
far and wide, and Smith and Drew then discovered 
that they had been 'cornered,' and that Gould had 
turned traitor. 

So desperate a game, warranted desperate measures. 
The next move, was to lay bate \.\\e wefeLtvous trans- 
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actions in Erie, of the old firm of Smith, Gould, Martin 
and Co. At this juncture it was, that Gould was sud- 
denly arrested, on the charge of robbing the Erie 
Railway of over 9,000,000 dollars. The accusation 
was supported by affidavits of Erie officials and others, 
the most important testimony, being that of H. N. 
Smith, who had helped Gould, and who, as he knew 
all, was the best possible witness. 

The arrest of Gould, the chief 'bull,' somewhat 
staggered the market, but failed to break his phalanx. 
He was hurried oflF to the sherifPs office. Had he been 
a vulgar thief who had merely stolen a few dollars he 
would have been forthwith disposed of, but being a 
nine million dollar man, he was instantly bailed ! Bail 
in 1,000,000 dollars was demanded and promptly 
famished by two of the Vanderbilt party, Mr. H. F. 
Clark, the Commodore's son-in-law, and Mr. A. Schell, 
the chairman ot the Greeley democratic committee. 
Gould, having gone through this brief process, was 
back in Wall-street almost before some of his associates 
knew he had been in custody. 

The arrest failed to break up the * comer,' and by 
the evening, the price of North- Western shares had 
advanced to 200. The * bulls' then made overtures to 
the discomfited * bears' to settle at 150, and many 
accepted the terms. Smith and Drew, however, they 
would not permit to settle, and these cornered ' bears' 
were as indisposed to do so as their adversaries. On 
the 23 rd, the price opened at 150, and by evening got 
up to 2JO. Some of Drew's broket^^ ^'asAo\\3^\s^ 
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him, were * sold out' at the board, the sales thus made> 
aggregating 6,400 shares at the highest rates of the 
day. Before night, all the smaller operators had settled, 
but still Smith and Drew were at bay, and finally had 
to submit to such terms as their wily foes chose to 
offer! 

Jay Gould and the victorious * bulls' are reported to 
have made five to eight millions of dollars out of the 
* corner,' Daniel Drew being the heaviest loser. The 
capital employed in making up the pool, soon flowed 
back into its usual channels, and North- Western shares, 
a week after this affair, were sluggish at the old price of 
80, the settlements having been made at from 125 to 
150. This is said to have been the completest * comer* 
in Wall-street, for years, the ' bulls' having had pos- 
session of every available share in the market. The 
' bulls' take great credit to themselves for having bled 
the ' bears' with such discrimination as only to take 
from each, as much as he could pay, without forcing 
him into bankruptcy. 

Before concluding this slight sketch, of the career 
of one of the most illustrious Americans of modem 
times, it will not be foreign to the object of these 
pages, to give, as briefly as possible, the details of 
a little episode, that serves admirably to illustrate still 
further, the character of modem financial life at New 
York. 

As already shown, Mr. Gould having liquidated all 
his liabilities, not only became richer and more powerful, 
but — let us hope — more respected than ever. It appears. 
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that while various proceedings were pending against 
him at the instigation of a large body of angry Erie 
shareholders, on the arrival of General Sickles at New 
York, Jay Gould, who had regarded all the previous 
proceedings of the English Protection Committee with 
contempt, became seriously alarmed. At this juncture 
he heard of a man named Gordon, who, while not 
directly claiming the title of the lost Earl of Aberdeen, 
fostered an impression that he was really that noble-^ 
man, and allowed himself to be addressed as Lord 
Gordon. He at the same time asserted that he repre- 
sented, on behalf of himself and his connections in the 
British aristocracy, over 30,000,000 dollars of Erie 
stock. The prospect of negotiating with a real earl and 
a representative of the British aristocracy in general,, 
sufficed to disarm the cunning even of Gould himself. 
Gordon had contrived to get an introduction to Horace 
Greeley, and through Greeley to a railway magnate,. 
Colonel Thomas Scott, commonly designated 'Tom 
Scott,' Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
a leading personage in schemes connected with that 
undertaking. Scott, having been informed by Greeley 
that Gordon wished an introduction to him, in order that 
he (Scott) might introduce him to Gould, came at once 
from Philadelphia to New York for the purpose. Scott 
and Greeley went to breakfast with Gordon at the 
Metropolitan Hotel. In a short time, the card of Jay 
Gould was brought in. ^ Colonel Scott did the honours 
and introduced Mr. Gould to Gordon.' Gould was^ of 
course, invited to join the party, ^anvd "Vietew^o"^ o.o'a^.- 
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menced a conversation, in which Lord Gordon intimated 
that he and his connections wished for a change in 
the Erie management, but at the same time desired to 
retain the valuable services of Mr. Gould. The result 
was, that Gould, on condition of remaining president, 
was to promise * to cut Wall-street' — that is to say, his 
daily gambling — and to allow a new board of directors 
to be nominated by Greeley as his colleagues. A day 
or two after this, came the sudden onslaught upon 
Gould by General Sickles. In his defeat and terror, 
Gould relied upon Gordon. The representative of the 
British aristocracy and of 30,000,000 dollars of shares 
could certainly save him. But Gordon saw his advan- 
tage. His aristocratic connections, he now said, were 
not satisfied with Gould's relations with the parasite 
companies he had fastened on the Erie line. If Gordon 
could have a good amount of stock of each of these 
companies, so as to be entitled to malce an investigation 
of them, matters might be different. Gould, thoroughly 
duped, then actually placed notes and securities in 
Gordon's hands to the amount of ^100,000 sterling. 
But Gordon strangely enough failed to bring the British 
nobility to the rescue, and Gould discovered that he 
had been outwitted. 

Now ensued a new set of proceedings, throwing 
special light on the legal administration of the State of 
New York. Gould sought out a man named Belden, 
who had formerly been a partner with Fisk, and who 
had hitherto professed to be a friend of Gordon (who 
asserted that he had, on the pteyvous day ^advanced him 
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jC'2>,oqo to procure his discharge in bankruptcy). Gould 
now induced Belden, to call upon Gordon and demand 
restitution. Gordon treated the demand with indif- 
ference, until Belden proved to him that Gould was in 
an adjoining room with William M. Tweed, late Com- 
missioner of Public Works, Kelso Chief of Police, and 
Judge Shandley, and that if he remained refractory he 
would immediately be locked up and all his papers 
seized. ' Lord ' Gordon thereupon returned the whole 
of the money and securities, with the exception of some 
shares of the value of 35,000 dollars. Belden took 
them to the party in the adjoining room, and returned 
to Gordon, stating that Gould and Tweed were utterly 
surprised at their success, and that Gould had given him 
10,000 dollars for his services. At the same time 
Belden informed Gordon that * the ring ' were deter- 
mined to get him out of the way, that it was not safe 
for him to remain in the hotel alone, * that it would not 
be the first time a person had suddenly disappeared who 
had fallen under their enmity, or that a man had been 
suddenly knocked down and disabled for life.' Mr. 
Marsh, the bookkeeper of the Metropolitan Hotel, who 
was present, states that ' Belden spoke of these matters 
as if he were quite familiar with particular instances.' 

From that time, therefore, Gordon always had some 
one in attendance on him night and day. It transpired 
that, although Kelso, the Superintendent of the Police, 
had authorised an officer, at the request of Belden, to 
arrest Gordon, no warrant for the purpose had ever 
been issued. KeJso, seeing Judge SViaiv^e^ ^^Xx?^'?^^^^^^^.^ 
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and being told they wanted a man arrested, * assumed 
there was a warrant in existence.' Gordon discovering 
this, brought an action against Gould to recover the 
securities which had been * scared out of him' at the 
hotel, and Gould brought an action against Gordon for 
the securities he still retained. Judge Brady heard 
affidavits on both sides, and the case, with all its wretched 
details of universal corruption, was spoken of as likely 
to smoulder on, until brought to an end in the usual 
way by some pecuniary arrangement. 'The great 
lesson it is calculated to convey to European investors,' 
says the Times (from which the above narrative is 
abridged), 'is to be found in the free social intercourse 
still accorded to Gould. We see Colonel " Tom Scott," 
the vice-president of one of the largest railway com- 
binations in the United States, coming in haste from 
Philadelphia to introduce him to " Lord Gordon ;" and 
Mr. Horace Greeley, the chosen candidate of one large 
section of the Democracy, for the next presidential elec- 
tion, forming one of the breakfast party. We see the 
New York Superintendent of Police and one of the New 
York judges still at his service whenever he may " want 
a man arrested ;" and, on the other hand, we find the 
man Gordon prepared with bail to a large amount in 
the person of Mr. H. F. Clark, the son-in-law of Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, the most wealthy and powerful ope- 
rator in American speculations. It does not appear that 
Mr. Greeley had the slightest improper view in consort- 
ing with Gordon and Gould, but there is a fatal signifi- 
cance, in the existence of a state of society in Avhich 
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association with such persons can be regarded as a matter 
of course affair, while, as respects the intimate and even 
eager terms of intercourse still shown to be maintained 
between Gould and Colonel Scott, there is much to call 
for watchful attention on the part of all interested, not 
only in the afiairs of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad 
and its multitude of dependent lines, but also in those of 
the Erie. When criminal proceedings shall have been 
honestly instituted against Gould, and when those who 
still control the largest railway interests in the United 
States are no longer found to flock together with him as 
being of the same feather, it may become possible for 
distant shareholders to regard their American invest- 
ments without distrust.' 

The history of the Trans-Continental Memphis and 
Pacific Railway, reveals another stupendous fraud. 
The original intention of its promoters, seems to have 
been to victimise the French public. The very title given 
to the line does not appear to have been very happily 
selected, for it neither began at Memphis nor ended at 
the Pacific, and of a total of 863 miles, 748 proved 
at a recent trial to have never even been surveyed ! 

On the 4th of February, 1856, the Legislature of 
Texas sanctioned the Memphis el Paso and Pacific 
Railroad. The line was to begin at Texas Kama upon 
the Red River, and to run to the western extremity of 
that State. A subscription of 40 millions of dollars 
was opened, and about ^200,000 sterling was re- 
ceived, with which the works were begun. Imme- 
diately afterwards they were suspended \ X^veCAN^N^*^ 
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broke out, and when that came to an end, the Company- 
had a nominal capital, a floating debt, of some ^ i o,ooo> 
and the conditional promise of the concession of a cer- 
tain extent of lands, adjoining the course of the railway- 
on the completion of the line. It was then, that 
General Fremont became president of the Company. 
Without again seeking the further aid of American 
capital, he turned his attention to the resources which 
might be found in France. The first thing which he, 
a former competitor for the Presidency of the United 
States, did, as chairman of this railway, was to obtain 
a quotation of the shares on the Paris Bourse, and 
coolly to issue shares in a railway which never existed,. 
and which was never intended to have any existence. 
The concoctersof this notable scheme were worthy of the 
occasion. There was first. General Fremont, the ori- 
ginator ; then Baron Gauldree Boilleau, Consul- General 
of France at New York, Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Peru, and officer of the Legion of Honour, a person 
well adapted to intervene at critical moments, and to 
guarantee the uprightness of the undertaking to the 
French Government, to financiers, and to the public. 
Then came M. Probst, an old contractor in Mexico, 
having a thorough knowledge of America, who under- 
took any amount of responsibility upon condition that 
he received a compensatory commission. 

With those who were settled in the American ter- 
ritories, it was necessary to conjoin others more conveni- 
ently placed to act in France. Engineers were required 
to give a serious aspect to tl^ie bMdi;\es>s^ writers to meet 
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hostile criticisms in the Press, and speculators to push 
the affair in commercial circles. Thus one Lissignol, 
a railway engineer, was engaged, who, to give an air of 
reality to the business, made hard bargains in all trans- 
actions on behalf of the Company. A man named 
Crampon was found, who attacked vehemently every 
one who ventured to doubt the magnificent character 
of the undertaking. * We assert,' he remarked in an 
article replying to an attack upon the Trans-Continental, 
* that the bonds are quoted on the New York Exchange, 
and that it is an impudent falsehood to assert that those 
bonds have no substantial security. We declare that 
Congress has voted a guaranteed rate of interest. We 
declare that not one centime of these bonds will leave 
France. We finally declare that with the Trans-Con- 
tinental Company are amalgamated all the railways 
extending from Memphis to the Atlantic, and that the 
extent of railway line in operation is now fiiUy 600 
leagues.' Crampon, it will be seen, was not backward 
in assertion, but he had as coadjutors Paradis (since 
dead) and Poussinel, and also one Aufifermann, whose 
e^qierience in America was found useful It was neces- 
sary that the bonds should be quoted upon the Paris 
Bonrse;, and they could not be quoted there until they 
bad been previoiisly quoted on the Exchange at New 
York* At the same time innumerable American r^n^n// 
were set afloat. It was said that the Trans-Ccmttnent^ 
had hcn^an up all the lines which coaBkted with it 
from the Arbntir to the Pacific; that the town of 
NorfoSk W2S hdk upon lands bdon^ng to iSlEiifclLT^s^ 
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Continental, and a thousand other bold assertions, 
which the French public received with deplorable 
fecility. A statement was inserted in the New Tork 
Tribune and other papers to the following eflfect : — 
That First Mortgage Land Bonds 6 per Cent, of the 
Memphis el Paso and Pacific Railroad Company, prin- 
cipal and interest payable in gold, are offered at 1 05 in 
paper, by Hodgskin, Randall, and Co., and Auffermann. 
This notice having been procured, the following certi- 
ficate was obtained by Auffermann and forwarded to 
Europe : — 

' By order of the Council of Directors it is certified 

* that the First Mortgage Land Bonds of the lands of 

* the Memphis el Paso and Pacific Railroad Company, 

* issued in two series of five million dollars each, in 

* denominations of 100 and 1,000 dollars, are admitted 

* to negotiation upon the New York Exchange.' 

*When this certificate was obtained, orders were 
given to large manufacturing houses, which naturally, 
and all in good faith, did their best to procure the 
quotation upon the Bourse of the securities of the 
Trans-Continental Company. Its merits were vaunted 
in many newspapers, and the consequence was, that the 
French public took up the bonds to the extent of 
20,650,000 francs. Interest was paid upon these sub- 
scriptions, out of the capital, until it was discovered that 
the famous Trans-Continental was but a vast myth 
devised entirely for the purpose of deluding the sim- 
pletons of the Old World. Legal proceedings were 
commenced, which were interrupted^ and have only 
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recently been resumed. The following is the state of 
accounts ascertained to have existed at the moment 
when the law intervened. The total amount of bonds 
taken up was 20,650,000 francs. Of that amount 
there was paid for materials purchased 2,750,000 francs. 
At the time the books were seized by process of law, 
there remained in hand but 2,040,000 francs. There 
are, therefore, 15,850,000 francs to be accounted for. 
The explanation is, that 637,000 francs was spent in 
launching the affair, 5,450,000 in allowances and com- 
missions which the accused have received, 890,000 
francs for the repurchase of securities stolen or forged, 
1,980,000 francs for the payment of interest, and 
6,460,000 francs forwarded to New York. Of this 
last amount. General Fremont and his American accom- 
plices are alleged to have received 3,500,000 francs as 
commission, and as to the remainder no account has 
been given. Nothing can be added to these figures 
to prove the simplicity of the victims, or the audacity 
of those who have defrauded them. Once more the 
New World has established its intellectual superiority 
over the decaying Old World.' 
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III. 

"think'st thou thsbs is »o ttbankt but that 
of blood aud chaikb ? the dbsfotisk ov tice, 
the weaeitess aud the wickedkess ov luxubt — 
the neolioeuce— the apathy— the eyils 
of seksual sloth — pboduce ten thousand ttbants, 
whose delegated cbueltt subpasses 
the wobst acts of one enebqetic masteb, 
howeyeb habsh and habd in his own beabing." 

BTBON. 

The 42nd Congress, which terminated in March, 
1873, ^^^^ ^^ ^^^S remembered as the * Credit Mobilier 
Congress.' Its labours, were chiefly devoted to the 
unearthing of rascality, and the peculation and fraud it 
laid bare, have only been exceeded by the care its 
members took, to shield the guilty from punishment. 
Many men, heretofore in high public estimation, were 
held up to scorn in consequence of the disclosures of 
various investigating committees, but this was their only 
punishment. A resolution of * censure,' a * whitewash- 
ing' report, an avoidance of action through the con- 
venient close of the Session, each in its turn served the 
purpose of shielding the guilty. A law was however 
passed, ordering a suit to be instituted for the recovery 
of the * Credit Mobilier' plunder. Stewart, the recal- 
citrant witness who refused to tell what he knew about 
Congressional bribery, was liberated, and thereupon 
threatened to bring actions for false imprisonment 
against the Speaker and Serjeant-at-Arms. 

The ' Credit Mobilier ' was a concern which had 
taken the contract for building the Union Pacific Rail- 
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way, and its leading shareholders, who were also the 
railway managers, made, in a very questionable way, 
huge profits. The investigations above adverted to, had 
reference only to the connection of members of Con- 
gress with the ' Cfedit Mobilier.' 

Oakes Ames and John B. Alley, the former now, and 
the latter not long since, a member of the House, both 
from Massachusetts, were the chief promoters of the 
scheme. Blaine, the Speaker of the House, was charged 
with being interested, but he was thoroughly exonerated. 
Ames had asked him to take stock, but he declined. 
Vice-President Colfax at one time agreed to take twenty 
shares, but he never got them. He paid 500 dollars on 
account to Ames, but subsequently gave up the stock, 
although he never received back his 500 dollars. He 
declared that he never held the stock nor received a 
penny of profit in any way. Dawes, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, handed Oakes Ames some 
money, to invest for him, and Ames put 1,000 dollars 
of it in the * Credit Mobilier,' but Dawes heard some 
talk about it and withdrew from the concern. M. 
Bingham, of Ohio, bought ten shares, and received 
dividends upon them. Mr. Garfield, also of Ohio, 
chairman of the Appropriation Committee, never took 
any stock and never received any dividends. Senator 
Patterson, of New Hampshire, was to have bought 
thirty shares, but never took them and never received 
any dividends. Secretary Boutwell never bought any of 
the stock, neither did Mr. Kelley,of Philadelplua,although 
Ames advised and urged him to bwy. ^t. ^^cc&l^^^^ 
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Pennsylvania, chairman of the Naval Committee, bought 
ten shares, but, afterwards becoming dissatisfied, returned 
them. Charges were made against Senators Fowler, of 
Tennessee, and Grimes, of Iowa, but there was no evi- 
dence to support the accusation. Messrs. Wilson and 
Allison, of Iowa, each bought ten shares, but Allison 
immediately returned his, and also a dividend wluch was 
sent him. Senator Conkling, of New York, and Mr* 
Eliot, of Massachusetts, never had any of the stocL 
Such was the list of the members charged with re- 
ceiving the stock, excepting Mr. Brooks, of New York, 
Senator James A. Bayard, of Delaware, and Vice-Pre- 
sident-elect Wilson. Mr. Macomb, on whose original 
statement all these charges were founded, affirmed that 
Mr. Brooks bought or received fifty shares from John 
B. Alley, they being put in his son-in-law's name, but 
Alley denied the whole story against Brooks, and Brooks 
himself denounced it as false. Vice-President Wilson's 
wife had twenty shares for a short time. Ames and 
Alley had taken some money given Mrs. Wilson for a 
wedding present, and invested it in the * Credit Mo- 
bilier,' but soon after Wilson, hearing of the character 
of the concern, returned the stock, saying that, although 
he was ' as poor as a rat,' he was an honest man, and 
would have nothing to do with it. 

Although in the evidence the word ^bought' was 
used, that word was not employed in its usual sense* 
When Oakes Ames offered ' Credit Mobilier' shares 
' for sale' to members of Congress, the favoured ' buyers' 
understood that the par value, i oo dollars, of this lucra- 
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tive stock was to be paid for, out of the dividends 
realised, and not in cash. This was easily done, for one 
of the dividends made, was 80 per cent. This kind of 
selling was very much like giving. The * Credit Mobilier,' 
as above stated, was chiefly made up of the directors 
of the Union Pacific Railway. That company received 
from the Government avast land grant and 27,000,000 
dollars in Government bonds, and these bonds, handed 
over to the ' Credit Mobilier,' furnished the means for 
the enormous dividends made. Ames and Alley, then 
both members of the Hous^, were two of the chief 
manipulators of both companies, contracting as railroad 
managers with themselves as ^ Credit Mobilier' directors 
for building the road, and these two members were 
engaged in getting other members to take this valuable 
stock at a time when legislation in Congress was requi- 
site. The millions that were divided by the Credit 
Mobilier enriched many, and, as the Union Pacific Rail- 
way is unable to pay the interest money — over 3,000,000 
dollars — due from it to the Government, it is not un- 
reasonably proposed to make some of these gentlemen 
disgorge. 

The Times correspondent relates that: — * Among 
other disclosures it has transpired that General Dix, 
while American Minister to Paris, was paid 50,000 
dollars by the Union Pacific Railway to negotiate a loan. 
This is thought to have been rather a questionable 
business for an American Envoy abroad, to be engaged 
in, while the fact that General Dix did not n^otiate 
the loan, but yet kept the money, \& ^i^so cowbAssk^ 
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Questionable by people who do not care much for diplo- 
matic etiquette.' 

The many flagrant mstances of wholesale fraud ex- 
posed in the course of one brief twelvemonth, of which 
necessarily only a few have been here cited, can leave 
no doubt that, in a society so manifestly corrupt and 
devoid of all moral restraint, a far greater number of 
successful cases must exist of a similar character which 
have, as yet at least, not been detected nor brought 
home to the respective delinquents. Even while these 
pages are passing through the press, the Wall Street 
Journal (a New York publication assuming the cer- 
tainly not superfluous task of warning its readers against 
bubble companies), publishes the report of a General 
Harrison, appointed superintendent of certain 'silver 
mines of Utah,' whence none of the precious metal had 
ever been delved. 

According to the General, a ' Colonel' Jones and a 
' Colonel' Tichnor, visited New Orleans in December, 
1872, bearing with them two bricks of silver, alleged 
to have been produced from ores taken from a mine 
belonging to them in Camp Floyd mining district, Utah; 
They also had assays purporting to be of ores from the 
same mine, and they made such plausible representations 
of its richness, that a sale of the property was eflFected 
for 165,000 dollars, subject to a verification of the 
value of the mine by a committee of the purchasers. 
The committee visited Utah, and found a quantity of 
ore, purporting to have come from the mine in question, 
and this ore proved to be rielv be^oivd tixek most san- 
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guine expectations. They returned with a favourable 
report ; the bargain was completed, and General Har- 
rison was chosen superintendent of the company making 
the purchase. He proceeded to Utah to develope the 
property, but after two weeks' work, discovered that it 
was a mere reef of limestone, without even a vestige 
of silver, lead, or any metal ! He then discovered that 
the silver bricks had been bought by the two colonels 
in Chicago. After making these statements. General 
Kburison proceeded to denounce the two colonels and 
their confederates by name, *as scoundrels deserving 
the hangman's rope, as well as cowards too mean to 
earn an honest living.' 

The foregoing extracts having afforded some insight 
into the true character of the inhabitants of ' the Great 
Republic' in their commercial capacity and pecuniary 
transactions, we may venture to glance, briefly, at the 
security afforded to life by the ' liberal and intelligent* 
Government of the United States 

It may be here premised, that the advocates for the 
general spread of education, invariably urge, as the 
strongest argument that can be adduced in its favour, 
the certainty with which it acts, in the repression of 
crime of all kinds and more especially in the preventioa 
of deeds of violence. Now the constantly rdterated 
boast of Americans is, that education is univenally 
diffused throughout the country, and that it is scarcdj 
possible to find an individual in any of the States who 
has not passed through the ordeal of a sdiocd. At tbe 
same tim^ it is very generally a<\iiiineA^ i2bal 
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tion is frequent in many parts of ' the States' and is 
estimated far too leniently not only by the public, but 
by the various criminal tribunals, an ordinary appeal ta 
them, being for the most part tedious in the process 
and too often uncertain in its result, is considered less 
satisfactory than the prompt action of the revolver or 
the bowie-knife. 

The ready lynch-law of an excited mob is accepted 
as a valuable institution in that happy land, as well as 
the equally summary but less turbulent settlement of 
private disputes by the means above adverted to, 
American judges and juries, as well as the governors of 
states, who have the prerogative of pardon, all seem to 
vie in showing mercy to offenders, ' Murderers are let 
off again and again, and are emboldened by impunity* 
The privilege of a second trial, denied in this country, 
is not recommended by the use made of it there. It is 
assumed, that if a case can only be protracted, the public 
will cease to care for it, and that the culprit will escape* 
Perpetrators, long ago of the most audacious crimes, are 
still in prison and expecting their acquittal in due time* 
The administration of justice will always be difficult and 
irregular in newly-settled regions, but even a New 
York journalist, is reduced to say, that a few doses of 
lamp-post justice, are the only means equal to the task 
of staying the hand of the murderer or assassin in that 
city, where in 1872, no less than 57 homicides occurred !^ 
Lesser crimes abound as well. The cities are said to 
swarm with pickpockets and garotters. But the most 
prominent feature of the American social condition, is 
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the amazing frequency and amount of fraud, embezzle- 
ment and conspiracy more or less dishonest, in all the 
institutions, public offices, municipal corporations,, 
railway and other companies, throughout the whole 
Union. Citizens of the Great Republic are perpetually 
proclaiming that you cannot anywhere be sure that you 
have not a rogue before you, cheating you, or the State, 
or the Union, or the shareholders, or the objects of a 
charity. From the time money is collected, or voted, 
it would seem to be beset by men watching their 
opportunity to divert or appropriate it. Extortion, by 
various kinds of menace — that worst feature of ill- 
governed countries — abounds and is successful. In 
every kind of business, or commerce, leagues of men 
are on the watch to make a ' comer* — that is, to buy 
up a thing that may be soon wanted, or that they may 
nurse into requisition. The governing members of a 
corporation are bribed to consent to a project. The 
bribers simultaneously buy up the material required,, 
and, American authorities declare, are even prepared 
to assassinate any one who exposes the transaction.' 

During the war. President Lincoln proclsdmed an 
annual day of Thanksgiving, and gradually the governors 
fixed upon the same day. Now every governor in the 
Union follows the proclamation of the President with 
one of his own, naming the same day as that selected 
by the chief magistrate, and it is one very generally 
observed. Public business is suspended. The banks 
and most of the shops are closed, and some of the 
churches are open. 
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The 28 th November was the day fixed upon for the 
year 1 872. Among the reasons given, by the governors 
of some States, ^ why the name of the Lord should be 
praised,' one is, that ^the law is respected.^ Contem- 
porary records, however, do not altogether lead to that 
conclusion. 

In the same paper, containing the Thanksgiving Pro- 
•clamation of the governor of a populous State, is the 
account of ^Another Murder in Chicago. — Edward 
Dorval having been found in a dying condition near the 
corner of Adams and Desplaines streets at an early hour 
the previous evening. He was robbed, and no doubt 
murdered.' In another column there is a report of the 
death of a servant by the accidental discharge of a pistol 
in the pocket of one of her mistress's boarders. The 
parties were scuffling at the time. 

A little further on, a telegram from Springfield, the 
capital of the State of Illinois, announces the interesting 
fact : — ' This city is overrun with burglars, pickpockets, 
and sneak thieves. The city marshal (a man whose 
business it is, to keep an eye upon rogues of all grades) 
had his pocket-book, containing 180 dollars, abstracted 
by one of them.' A similar message from Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, reported that — ' John Straight was to-day sen- 
tenced to two years' imprisonment for shooting at his 
brother-in-law with intent to kill. The trial of Heiber 
for the murder of his wife has been postponed until the 
first Wednesday in December. Thomas Camp, the 
notorious murderer, will be hanged to-morrow at In- 
dianopolis.' From Logansport, livdvana : — ' Judge Dy- 
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kerman shot W. C. Moreau, editor of the Sun^ for a 
slanderous article. Moreau was expecting the attack^ 
as two Colt's revolvers were found on him, and he had,, 
besides, a coat of mail over his body.' From Nashville^ 
the capital of the State of Tennessee : — ' J. B. Dickey 
was assassinated at Johnsonville on Friday night. He 
was found dead behind the counter of his store.' From • 
Memphis, Tennessee : — ' Powers, mate of a steamer, 
was arrested last evening for having caused the death 
of an aged labouring man by knocking him off a cotton 
bale for smoking a pipe. Philip Martin was shot and 
killed last evening by Bob Cox. They were rival suitors. 
A man was killed at Fulton, Tennessee, by Bell, a 
boarding-house keeper, while eating his breakfast, for • 
conMnenting unfavourably upon the fere.' From Balti- 
more, Maryland : — ' Two men, named Bosely and Fitz- 
simmons, quarrelled about a fence line, and Bosely shot 
Fitzsimmons twice and the latter stabbed Bosely.' From 
Des Moines, Iowa : — ' Two attempts were made by 
incendiaries last night to fire buildings in this city.' From 
Jacksonville, Illinois : — ' A man named Warren was at- 
tacked and robbed on the highway a few nights since. 
An idiot was murdered here yesterday by an insane 
man.' From Middleville, Michigan : — ' Both hotels in 
this place were robbed last night, and Mr. Johnson, pro- 
prietor of one, was fired at three times by the robbers.' 
From Brentville, Virginia : — ' Rhoda Fewell, who killed 
Clark while in prison, on the charge of seduction and 
abduction of FewelFs sister, was acquitted to-day.' From 
St. Louis, Missouri ; — « An old Russvan ^^-w^-^tcs^xv^x^^ 
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-of the Denver Savings Institution, has absconded with 
about 10,000 dollars of his depositors' cash.' From 
Boston, Massachusetts : — ' James M^Elhany, convicted 
of the murder of his wife, has been sentenced to be 
hanged.' From Westfield, Massachusetts : — ' Last even- 
ing Albert Smith fired seven shots at one Sackett and a 
Miss Bates, probably fatally wounding both. Jealousy 
was the cause.' From Westchester, Pennsylvania: — 
^ The murderer of Amanda Spence was hanged here 
yesterday.' From Scranton, Pennsylvania : — * John Gar- 
rity was brutally murdered on Saturday night.' From 
Raleigh, North Carolina : — ' The verdict in the case of 
the Rev. J. Brinton Smith, is that he came to his death 
• from the effects of strychnine mixed in a seidlitz powder 
and administered by Frances L. Mann, and that Mrs. 
Mary E. Smith was custodian of the key of the closet in 
which was found the phial containing said poisonous drug. 
Mrs. Mann is the daughter and Mrs. Smith the widow of 
the deceased, who was an Episcopal clergyman, and Pre- 
sident of St. Augustine College.' From Brooklyn, New 
York: — 'Margaret Bradley was beaten to death in Front- 
street. Rogers, the murderer of Donough, will be hanged 
on the 6th of December unless the governor interferes.' 
From Missouri city, Missouri: — *A girl named 
Mitchell, keeping house for a widowed brother, took 
strychnine and killed herself. Her brother's children 
gave the alarm and sent for their father, who came, 
followed by his brother William, who scolded the 
<:hildren, and when expostulated with by their father, 
William drew a knife, ran his brother out of the house. 
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and nearly cut him to pieces/ Such is the by no 
means exhaustive criminal record of the month of No- 
vember, which closes with a day of National Thanks- 
giving ! 

In the city prison of New York, at the above date, 
there were just two-and-twenty men, charged with 
murder, awaiting, as it has been facetiously but not 
incorrectly termed, ^the tedious formality of an ac- 
quittal !' Three of these gentlemen, whose usual avoca- 
tions were thus cruelly interrupted, were charged with 
having murdered their wives, and one with having 
taken the life of his mother. 

The Times correspondent at Philadelphia says : — 
' // is estimated that the murder rate of the entire 
Union is about Jive a day^ but the exact number of either 
robberies or murders cannot be ascertained. Undoubtedly 
many occur in the vast sparsely settled sections of the 
far West which are never reported. It must be re- 
membered also that the rather wide border line which 
divides the white pioneers from their red predecessors 
is the scene of almost constant ^^ bushwacking," and 
bloody struggles over '^ the land question" of that region. 
The number of homicides in the Territories far exceeds 
that of the States, comparatively speaking. The murder 
rate of the State of Nevada, the smallest of the States, 
is one to about 2,000 persons ; that of New Hamp- 
shire, at the opposite side of the Union, is one to about 
300,000 persons. In Vermont, an extreme north- 
eastern State, the rate is also only one to about 
300,000; while that of Texas, bil exxxexaa ^rpq^bc- 
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western State, is one to every 2,500 persons. But Texas, 
it must be remembered, borders upon Mexico, and has 
always been and will probably be for a long time to come 
the " self-governed" base of operations for every species 
of outlaw as well as for every colour of our species. 
Comparing the murder rate of the Pacific and that of 
the New England States we find the former to be one 
to every 1 0,000 persons, and the latter to be one to 
every 83,000. Comparing an Eastern with a Western, 
or, more accyrately speaking, a Central State, the 
murder rate of Kansas is one to every 8,000 persons, 
and that of New Jersey one to every 181,000. Com- 
paring a Northern with a Southern State, the rate in 
New York (including New York city) is one to 
62,000, in Virginia one to 17,000, Massachusetts one 
to 66,000, and California one to 12,000, Maine and 
Connecticut one to 89,000, Kentucky and Missouri one 
to 18,000, Michigan one to 107,000, and Florida one 
to 4,000, Minnesota one to 88,000, and South Caro- 
lina one to 19,000, Indiana one to 50,000, and 
Louisiana one to 6,000, Illinois one to 43,000, and 
Mississippi one to 9,000, Wisconsin one to 66,000, 
and Georgia one to 10,000, Pennsylvania one to 
66,000, and Arkansas one to 6,000.' 

Trials for murder in the United States seem often to 
be as interminable as British Chancery suits. Take the 
case of Mrs. Laura Fair, of San Francisco, for instance. 
Mrs. Fair, a young lady of very prepossessing appear- 
ance, shot a certain Mr. A. P. Crittenden, on the 12 th 
of November, 1870. The trial, which ^excited un- 
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paralleled interest,' began on the 28th of March, 1871. 
On the 3rd of June a verdict of guilty of murder in the 
first degree was given, and sentence was pronounced by 
Judge Dwinnell. The execution was fixed for the 28 th 
of July ; but Mrs. Fair had energetic counsel, and exe- 
cution was stayed to allow the Supreme Court to decide 
whether the court below, had erred in not permitting 
counsel for the prisoner to make the closing argument. 
In June, 1872, the point was decided in Mrs. Fair's 
favour, and a new trial was ordered. Then came an 
attempt to change the venue on the ground of prejudice. 
Thi5 having failed, the trial proceeded, and an entirely 
new line of defence was adopted. 

Laura Fair was now acquitted on the ground of 
partial insanity. Emboldened by her escape from the 
gallows, she advertised a lecture on * Wolves in the Foldy 
but when the hour approached, the crowd about her 
residence was so menacing, that she was glad td remain 
at home, under the protection of the police. 

About the same time, a grand jury of the same State 
(California) found a bill for manslaughter against one 
Mrs. Kinney. It appeared, that before marrying Mr. 
Kinney she had jilted a Mr. Cunmiings, who took his 
revenge, by circulating scandalous, but altogether ground- 
less, rumours respecting her character. By this means 
he exasperated her husband to the point of abandoning 
her. She in turn, laid in wait for her traducer, and shot 
him dead. Although the ambuscade, here made the 
crime especially heinous in the eye of the law^ the 
provocation she had received was deexaedi "^xm^ ^n&- 
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ficient to insure her acquittal. Certainly in a State 
where so flagitious an offender as Mrs. Fair escapes un- 
punished, it is hardly to be expected the crime of Mrs. 
Kinney should be regarded with much abhorrence. 

The Colusa Sun (in April, 1872) gave some in- 
teresting details of a recluse, whose mode of life would 
scarcely seem to render him a very desirable neighbour. 
This gentleman passes by the name of ^Chapparal 
Joe.' ^Joseph resides in a dense thicket dividing 
Colusa and Yolo counties, and has been serious from 
his boyhood. He speaks with an Irish brogue, and 
carries for his protection a double-barrelled shot gun, 
a breech-loading carbine, two revolvers, and an assort- 
ment of knives. When hungry, which is often the 
case, he goes to a farmhouse and demands food, and 
stich is the influence he exercises over all, with whom 
he comes in contact, that his demands are invariably 
complied with. Joseph is not altogether an ascetic — 
he is passionately fond of tobacco, and always requests 
a liberal supply of this article when he pays a visit to 
the farmhouses. He is not sociable — indeed rather the 
reverse, for if a wayfarer meets him more than once, he 
informs that wayfarer not to come across his path again 
under penalty of instant death. He invariably keeps 
his word. There are temptations to which the strongest 
succumb, and Joseph is not proof against them. His 
particular weakness is the appropriation of the property 
of others — in fact, he takes whatever he needs ; and not 
even the high character he bears for general piety, saves 
him from criticism in tHis respect* A sacrilegious party 
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lately started to capture him, but, although they dis- 
charged eight guns at him, he escaped apparently un- 
harmed^ and remained master of the position. It will 
hardly be credited that even this good man has enemies, 
yet, according to the Suh^ some settlers are cruelly orga- 
nizing another campaign against poor Joe !' 

^ In May, 1872, society in Missouri sustained a loss, 

irreparable it is to be hoped, in the person of Mr. 

Samuel Hildebrand. The personal appearance of 

that gentleman is thus described — "six feet high, 

prodigiously muscular, lithe as a cat, and swift as a 

panther, he bore a face absolutely without expression." 

His fame dates from the period of the war, when " he 

raged up and down the land like an incarnate fiend, 

slaying, burning and robbing.'* After the peace, he 

found his means of livelihood restricted, nevertheless 

he managed to do several good strokes of business in 

the course of a year, and at the time of his death he 

had earned the reputation of having ^'killed more 

people than any one other man in America." Hildebrand 

was not free from that personal vanity which is said to 

be characteristic of most bold buccaneers and gallant 

highwaymen, and it was indulgence in this weakness 

that indirectly led to his death. His whiskers 

changing colour with advancing age, he conceived the 

idea of dyeing them, and one fine April day, he entered 

the little town of Pinckne)rsrille to procure the necessary 

compound. Being in town, he called at a drinking- 

saloon. Some one asked permission to " stand drinks 

round." Up to this point the proceedm^% \xa.^ N^^'ee^ 
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decidedly tame. No one had been shot or even bowie- 
knifed, but with this ^^ round of drinks" matters greatly 
improved. One gentleman called another a liar, the 
accused retorted with a similar accusation, whereupcm 
Mr. Hildebrand interfered, and, in the interests of 
peace and order, "slashed at" one of the disputants 
with a long knife. The police were called in, and 
three undertook to arrest Hildebrand. They socm 
found, however, that they had reckoned without their 
captive. The renowned " bushwhacker," joyfiil as Guy 
Livingstone in the midst of a fray, produced in suc- 
cession a perfect arsenal of murderous weapons, and it 
was only after he had felled the three policemen, shot 
two bystanders, and cut down half a dozen more, that 
a ball through the head finished his earthly career. In 
the supreme moment, the absence of facial expression 
already noted, appears to have deserted him, for it is 
stated, that after receiving the contents of the revolver 
" he glared defiance at his captors, struggled vainly to 
get hold of another knife, and so died." The spoils 
acquired by the victors, comprised four large knives and 
three revolvers.' 

The Philadelphia correspondent of the Timesy in 
May, 1872, writes: — *The Indian territory, while it is 
nominally the exclusive residence of several Indian 
tribes, is at the same time, owing to its peculiar laws 
and government, a place of refuge for the outlaws and 
vagabonds from half-a-dozen neighbouring States. This 
will explain a conflict on the previous 15th of April at 
Whittemore's Barren Fork, a. ^lace in the Cherokee 
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count3y. A desperado named Proctor, who had com- 
mitted several murders, was being tried for one of 
them. The comt-house contained a number of his 
friends, who were determined that he should not be 
convicted. His acquittal being consequently expected, 
some law officers with a posse^ came outside the building 
ready to arrest him on another charge as soon as the 
trial ended. Both parties were armed, and firing at 
once began, eight x^i the posse being killed and two 
woimded, while four of Proctor's party were also 
killed and 17 wounded. The uninjured of the posse 
beat a hasty retreat. In the court-house, the sheriff 
was killed and the judge seriously wounded, and a 
juror was also killed, the combat, of course, ending the 
trial. The telegrams reporting the occurrence say, 
^^ Proctor has committed 1 8 murders and is still un- 
hanged." General Sheridan has sent a body of troops 
to that section to repress disorder in fixture, and drive 
away the desperadoes who have taken refuge there. 
Proctor and his friends have left the town and taken 
refuge in the mountains near by.' 

We may reasonably infer from the following incident, 
taken from a Kansas paper, that American officials whose 
duty it should be to maintain the laws and enforce 
obedience, occasionally, themselves, transgress: — *On 
the 29th of June, 1872, Colonel Boyd, Mayor of 
Baxter (Kansas), had a fight with a citizen, whom he 
beat severely. A warrant was issued for his arrest, 
and placed in the hands of Taylor, the city marshal. 
The latter fovmd him sitting in the frotvl o^ Cd^oxi^ 
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March's office. The Mayor asked, ^Well, Taylor^ 
when must I go ?* Taylor, * Now.' Boyd rose, drew 
a Derringer, and shot Taylor through the breast 
Taylor grappled with him, but then released his hold^ 
and was found to be dead when Colonel March pulled 
Boyd away. There was an old feud between them, 
growing out of the last city election. Boyd was allowed 
to go at large on his parole. Taylor was a man of 
unflinching nerve, and his presence and courage often 
proved more than a match for the roughest of the 
quarrelsome Texans who frequent the place.* 

A correspondent of the New Tork Times, writing 
from Atlanta (Georgia), describes a horrible outrage 
lately perpetrated in the neighbouring State of Alabama, 
which illustrates the estimation in which social equality 
is practically held, in the land of freedom. A coloured 
man married a white woman, and was living with her 
in the vicinity of the city of Montgomery. The white 
people of the neighbourhood threatened violence unless 
they separated and agreed to live apart in future. This 
they resolutely refused to do. Consequently, one night 
in May, 1872, a number of men surrounded the house 
of the poor negro, broke in the door, and savagely 
murdered the unfortunate man. They then proceeded 
to inflict upon the wife an atrocious death. Binding 
her with cords, they deliberately saturated her clothes 
as well as the bed with turpentine, and then having set 
fire to the cabin, they left her to perish in the flames^ 
The municipal authorities of Montgomery reftising to 
I arrest the perpetrators of this revolting crime, the 
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United States marshal of Alabama himself had to take 
the matter in hand. The miscreants, it seems, were 
so confident of the sympathy and countenance of their 
white neighbours that they made no secret of their 
participation in the outrage, and it was by their boasts 
that the marshal was able to discover the criminals. 
Their confidence was not misplaced ; for after they were 
arrested, preparations were so openly made for an attack 
upon the gaol to set them at liberty that the Federal 
authorities found themselves under the necessity of 
applying to General Terry, the military commandant of 
the district, for a company of regular troops to guard 
the prison. The prompt action of General Terry, in 
reply to this application, put an attack out of the 
question, but the sympathisers with the criminals were 
still intent on their rescue. They decoyed the coloured 
gaoler into the woods in the hope of obtaining the keys 
from him or of compelling him to set the prisoners free ; 
but he had left his keys behind him, and he suffered 
death for refusing to betray his charge. 

At 1 1. 30 p.m., on the 26th of last August (says a 
New York journal), Wm. Hall had his skull fractured, 
and Michael Rourke was shot through the body in the 
streets of New York. Hall was on his way home when 
he was assailed by a party of roughs. He took refuge 
in a street car, which his pursuers also entered, continuing 
their assault, and Hall was knocked down and beaten 
on the head with stones. While prostrate, he drew a 
revolver and fired. The ball passed through the fleshy 
part of his left hand and penetrated tke "jJck^oxsjifew q?1 
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Rourke, who was on top of him. A policeman came 
up and arrested one Dunn, who had several stones in 
his pockets. The others, with the exception of Rourke, 
fled, but were afterwards captured. Rourke, when 
taken to the police station, was found to be so badly 
injured that he was borne to the hospital. Hall was 
arrested at his residence, and it being discovered that 
his skull was fractured, he was also sent to the hospital. 
Hall was a member of a social organisation known as 
the * Greenwood Association.' His assailants — ^Edward 
Glynn, James Murphy, Charles Haggerty, and the man 
he shot — ^belong to the * Willow Association.' In the 
eai-Iy part of 1871 the question arose as to which of 
the two clubs could turn out the best waltzer. The 
subject took up much time and discussion, and it was 
finally decided, to test the skill of the club for a silver 
goblet as a prize, at a picnic which was held at Pope's 
Park, Gowanus. Hall won it. This caused bad feel- 
ing among the 'Weeping Willows,' who hung their 
harps in sorrow until they grew morose and angry. The 
sequel is told above. 

The express train for Boston left Albany at 2 p.m. 
on the 14th August, 1872. It consisted of two coaches, 
a sleeping-car, one baggage and one express car. In the 
latter was Thomas A. Halpin, the express messenger. 
He was alone, in charge of the car. Soon after the 
train started, and was about to cross the bridge, a man 
jumped into the car and discharged a pistol at Mr. 
Halpin. The ball entered his head, and he fell. The 
man then approached him as he lay prostrate in the car, 
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placed the weapon dose to his ear, and fired again, after 
which the victim recollected nothing. There were three 
bullet wounds, one under the right eye, another in the 
right ear, and the third through the neck. He did not 
long survive. The robber seems then, to have taken a 
key from Halpin's pocket, removed treasure to the 
amount of 2,259 dollars, and effected his escape. 

In a pleasant country town in the State of Tennessee 
there dwelt, not long since, a young man, who combined 
the profession of druggist and doctor. He was likewise 
a musician of considerable skill, and in this capacity was 
very popular. One night in August, 1 872, the * doctor^ 
was engaged, after business hours, in the village ^grocery.' 
Suddenly he was pounced upon by several masked and 
gowned figures, whose feces and forms were alike effec- 
tually concealed, and, ere his astonished companions 
could give the alarm, he was carried off, and it is be- 
lieved, has never since been heard of ! 

It has been humorously observed that the females 
who bestir themselves in advocating what they term 
* the rights* of women, usually belong to men's lefts ! 
Be that as it may, a young lady in Missouri not long 
since gave evidence of a new interpretation of the ob- 
jects of the * movement.' This at least may be inferred 
from a recent application for a divorce to an American 
law court, by a husband, on the ground that he had been 
taken away from his house by force, and compelled to 
marry in spite of protests. Such is the averment of 
Mr. William Fowble. He deposed that at break of 
day on the 8tb of April last, he was 2cw2keiifidL\r} x:«io 
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men who came roughly to his bedside and commanded 
him to follow them. He naturally objected, whereupon 
he was emphatically told that if he did not, he would 
receive a bullet through the head. He rose in haste 
and dressed. His captors then escorted him to a house 
about half a mile away. Here he found the blooming 
Miss Mary Olhausen eagerly awaiting him. A regularly 
ordained clergyman of the Methodist persuasion was in 
attendance. He was at once compelled to stand up 
beside the fair damsel who had marked him for her 
own, and was actually forced to go through the 
marriage service against his will. At first he ungallantly 
refused, — threatened the direst consequences, then 
begged to be let off, and moreover told the clergyman 
that he did not and would not consent to the union. 
All, alas ! in vain. His two custodians drew their pistols; 
and when he declined to make the responses, a click of 
the locks brought him to his senses. ^ Immediately after 
this false and fraudulent ceremony,' the affidavit of the 
abducted Fowble, winds up, * was concluded, he was 
discharged from the custody and durance aforesaid, and 
left the presence of the defendant, to whom he has not 
returned, and never will return ; and he has never con- 
summated said ceremony, nor assented to its validity, 
either expressly or impliedly.' It does not appear what 
was the actuating motive in this proceeding, nor why 
the young lady should have been so desirous to secure 
to herself the reluctant Fowble. 

A very singular murder is stated to have been per- 
petrated, last December, at Dover (Delaware). Pro- 
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fessor West, of that town, had been for some time ex- 
perimenting with a peculiar kind of gas, which he 
believed would cure consumption. On the 5th a 
dreadful explosion occurred in his laboratory. When 
the smoke cleared ofl^ the remains of Professor West^ 
as it was supposed, were found on the floor, the head, 
feet, and hands being missing, and the skin entirely 
stripped from the body. Shreds of cloth were found 
on the disfigured trunk, which the professor's wife 
identified as having belonged to her vmfortunate hus- 
band. An examination of the remains indicated, how- 
ever, that the head, feet, and hands had been cut off 
by a sharp instrument, and that the skin had been 
peeled from every portion of it. This excited suspicion, 
which was increased when it transpired that the pro- 
fessor's life had been recently insured for 25,000 dollars,, 
and that a coloured man whom he had hired a few days 
before the explosion was also missing. The neighbours 
at once concluded that the coloured man had killed the 
professor, and they resolutely determined to catch the 
murderer. Instead, however, of catching the coloured 
man they caught the professor, who, it seems, had him- 
self killed the coloured man, cut him up, skinned him, 
dressed him in his own clothes, and then blown him up. 
His explanation of the affair is that the coloured man 
attempted to rob him, and that he (the professor) merely 
acted in self-defence. On being asked why he thought 
it necessary to mutilate and blow up the body of the 
deceased, and then abscond, he replied, * You never had 
a dead nigger on your hands, and do tloV \LXNsy« ^"^tax 
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you would have done under the circumstances.* An 
argument which certainly appears unanswerable. 

A gentleman of Kentucky got into trouble by allow- 
ing his high spirits to exercise undue control over him, 
seven years ago. It seems from the account given of 
the affair by the Mount Sterling Sentinel^ that in 1865 
Mr. B. Holder came by his death under the following 
circumstances. At a wedding in Powell county a party 
of wild young men, under the lead of Captain William 
Townsend, carried their gaiety to such an extent that 
they frightened the bridegroom from the house. Ulti- 
mately, however, he was induced to return, when con- 
vinced that ^ the boys were only larking.' When he 
came back. Captain Townsend (who seems to have been 
the life and soul of the party, and who has during his 
career killed twenty men) proposed, as a piece of fun, 
to put the guests present, through ' a drill,' on the floor 
of the room in which they were assembled. All fell into 
line accordingly, except Mr. Holder, who was conversing 
with a lady, and stated that he had no desire to partici- 
pate in the amusement. Captain Townsend, who does 
not like being thwarted, ordered Mr. Holder at once to 
fell into line, as otherwise he should feel compelled ^to 
blow his damned brains out.' Mr. Holder again refused, 
saying, ^ You may blow my brains out. Captain Towns- 
end, for I am unarmed and unable to defend myself, 
but I will die, before I suffer myself to be frightened 
or driven into anything I do not want to do.' Captain 
Townsend, irritated at this persistent obstinacy, imme- 
^ "diateJj jerked his revolver from its scabbard^ and placing 
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it against the forehead of this unaccommodating gentle- 
man, scattered his brains in every direction. Poor 
Townsend seems to have undergone a painful period of 
suspense since this freak, for his trial has been continued 
from term to term until April, 1873, ^'^^^ ^^ ^^^s con* 
victed of manslaughter and sentenced to serve ten years 
in a penitentiary. Some of the jurymen, absurdly 
enough, wanted to hang him for murder, but were 
obliged, under the direction of the judge, to return a 
verdict of manslaughter. EQs fate is undoubtedly hard, 
but not more so, than that of many poor fellows now 
languishing in our prisons, owing to their having en- 
livened the dulness of every-day life by a little jovial 
murder. 

A private letter from Salina County (Kansas), dated 
the 25 th February, mentions that a noted character — 
*Wild Bill' — had just been killed. A gentleman from 
Texas, whose brother the wild one had sent to the spirit 
land, came up to Kansas to have a shot at William. He 
shot the Wild William so dead, that fie never quivered. 
Think of a man's buying a powerful horse, and riding 
900 miles, just to kill a fellow I When the Texan shot 
Wild Bill, he asked the crowd in the bar-room if any 
gentleman had a desire to * mix in ;' if so he would wait 
until he ^ heeled,' and take great pleasure in killing hinu 
As no gentleman expressed any desire to be killol, the 
Texan got on his horse, and remarking that he had 
other business in Texas, slowly started for the Lone 
Star State. 

Many peopJe in the Old WorVd ?efi\ -^ ^&S3^^ \ei 
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estimating the important distinction drawn, in the 
United States, between the terms, 'democrat' and 
''republican.' Here probably, any reputable indi- 
vidual would consider either designation as equally 
insulting and offensive. In the happy land above 
adverted to, the ' republican' represents the man who 
professes some sort of respect for law and order, and 
for the ' Constitution,' such as it is. It appears how- 
ever that it is not advisable always to be too outspoken 
on political subjects, judging at least from the folio wjng 
little incident reported in March last in the "New Tork 
Herald. During the progress of a democratic public 
meeting, John W. Stevens, senator of North Carolina, 
is stated to have been approached by a smiling demo- 
•crat, and asked to step downstairs for a moment. 
This he did, and a moment after, was conducted to a 
lower room, already filled with men in masks. The 
<loor was then locked behind him, a noose was thrown 
over his head from behind, and he was told that he 
must renounce his republican principles and leave the 
State, or die. Mr. Stevens replied that he could not 
renounce his principles nor could he conveniently leave 
the State, " for his all was there." He was thereupon 
blandly requested to prepare for death. Permission it 
is true was kindly accorded him to take a look from 
the window at his home, and see his children playing 
in front of his house. He was then thrown on a table, 
and the jugular vein being severed, a negro held a 
bucket to catch the blood. When he was pronounced 
dead, the politicians, who \iad thw^ e&cXw^ll^ silenced a 
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member of the Opposition, returned upstairs, took part 
in the meeting, applauding and cheering the speeches. 
The gentlemen who thought proper to adopt this 
decided course of action are said to be perfectly well 
known, and warrants, it is stated, were taken out for 
their arrest. The affair seems to have created a slight 
sensation in the inunediate neighbourhood, and the con- 
duct pursued towards Mr. Stevens is considered, on the 
whole, as somewhat reprehensible. 

The thieves, burglars and rowdies of New York are 
excessively annoyed with Recorder Hackett, of that city, 
on account of two or three severe sentences he has 
lately passed on some of their friends, and on the 2 1 st 
April, 1873, they thought fit to address the fol- 
lowing kindly remonstrance to him : — ^ Mr. Hackett, — 
Sir, — ^This is to notify that, if you give any more of 
your cruel, long sentences to prisoners, such as 20 years 
or 15 years for very trivial offences, or for ordinary 
offence of burglary, &c., your career will be cut short in a 
manner you least expect. The slung shot, the knife, or 
poison, will be brought into requisition, to rid the world 
of a monster of cruelty like you, who has unjustly sen- 
tenced many a better man than yourself to gloomy dun- 
geons for excessive periods more than their crime de- 
served, just to satisfy the public and gain a reputation 
for yourself for fancy sentences. There has been lately 
a party of us organised who are sworn under solemn 
oaths to take your life (or that of some member of your 
family if we cannot get at you easily) if any more 
sentences is Given by you thai we coxvsv&Lfix w\i^%v ^^ 
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excessive. You live in a fine house, you enjoy yourself 
well, and little dream what torments you condemn your 
fellow man to, many of them being driven into crime 
by sheer poverty and hunger. This will be avenged, 
so beware if you do not moderate yourself. You have 
a damnable name for cruelty; you are an agent of 
tyranny, so beware. " Sic semper tyrannisP We have 
your house watched, and when you le,ast expect the 
" avengers" they will have you where they want you, 
either you or some member of your family. So help us 
God. — Cracksmen/ This pleasant warning duly re- 
ceived, does not seem to have disturbed the equa* 
nimity of the judge much, although it is stated that it 
has made his wife rather anxious. ^ I am,' he observed 
two days later to a reporter of the New Tork Herald 
who interviewed him, ' one of the ugliest men you ever 
met, and / do^ what I say I will do, always.^ The re- 
corder then drew from his pocket by an almost imper- 
ceptible motion of his arm ^ a very ornate gold-mounted 
revolver he always carries, adding that he had handled 
firearms from his boyhood, and he doubted whether any 
man could ' draw' faster or fire more unerringly than 
himself. He had frequently, he said, amused himself 
by ^ shooting a three-cent piece off the head of a distin- 
guished journalist' in his (the journalist's) own parlour, 
and could shoot a pin from a man's fingers at any time 
with a revolver. Altogether, he seems to be admirably 
fitted for the post he holds at present as a judge in New 
York, the foul moral atmosphere of which, it is to be 
hoped, he may live long to purify. 
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Mrs. Lydia Sherman, known as the ^Connecticut 
Borgia' on account of the wholesale poisoning of which 
she has been guilty, underwent, for several weeks (in 
December and January last), a trial at Newhaven for 
merely poisoning her last husband. On the nth 
January, 1873, ^^ "^^^ found guilty of manslaughter^ 
and was sentenced to imprisonment for life. At the 
conclusion of her sentence * she curtsied gracefully to 
the Court.' She is described as a woman of remarkably 
prepossessing appearance, a very regular church-goer, 
and noted for her pious habits and demeanoun She 
subsequently, made a detailed confession of her crimes. 
She admits having poisoned two husbands, four of her 
own children by her first husband, a step-son and step- 
daughter, children of her third husband, and she refers 
to the mysterious deaths of another husband and also 
two others of her own children, though she does not 
say that she killed them. Eight deaths are, however, 
about enough to be responsible fon It seems unac- 
countable that, with all this blood upon her head, Con- 
necticut justice should permit her still to live, especially 
as in this case there is no pretext for the excuse of insanity. 
In a case of homicide, tried at Annapolis (Maryland), 
on the 9th May last, while the summing up of the 
evidence for the prosecution was going on, the two 
prisoners charged with the homicide, suddenly sprang 
out of the dock and attacking two officers who had 
been witnesses, injured them severely. The criminals 
were quickly replaced in the dock, and the jury, with little 
delay, found them guilty of murder m v!k\e fe^v ^'i^^^. 
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Fourteen new indictments about the same time were 
found agsdnst William M. Tweed in New York, but 
there was no expectation that he would ever be con- 
victed on any of them, his counsel being always able to 
find legal quibbles to avert a conviction. His punish- 
ment seems to be, that he will be compelled to spend 
all his ill-gotten gains on the lawyers, for he has already, 
it is said, paid 200,000 dollars in fees to counsel. 

In June last the New York papers gave what they 
were pleased to term * sensational details' of the murder, 
by his son, of Mansfield Walworth, a prominent author, 
and son of the late Chancellor Walworth. Mansfield 
Walworth had quarrelled with and separated from his 
wife, and the son, Frank H. Walworth, who took the 
part of his mother, shot the father, and then gave him- 
self up to the police. The prisoner is a youth of 19, 
and considers that he did a meritorious act. He says 
his father attempted to shoot him. 

The following account of a series of reprehensible 
offences alleged to have been conmiitted in Kansas 
(Missouri) is abridged from a number of the Kansas 
City Times J published last April : — 

^ On the 9th of March Dr. York left Fort Scott, on 
horseback, for his home in Independence, Kansas, but 
he never arrived. A thorough search was instituted. 
His neighbours turned out en viasse. His brother, 

I 

Colonel York, followed what seemed a trail, with the 
tenacity of an Indian. Not a shadow of evidence was 
there that Dr. York had been murdered. He was 
fraced to Cherryvale, a sm^W lowcv on the Leavenworth 
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and Galveston Railroad About two miles to the south 
of Chenyvale stands a frame house, containing two 
rooms. William and Thomas Bender lived in this 
house with their wives. To the right was an out- 
house, and in the rear a garden. 

* One day, early in April, some men from Cherry- 
vale rode over to the Bender house, where entertain- 
ment w^s furnished to travellers, to inquire con- 
cerning Dr. York. But none of the Benders had seen 
him. 

* William Bender had a wife who was a Spiritualist. 
Some called her a medium; the neighbours, a she- 
deviL She was forty-two, with iron-grey hsdn All 
the household dreaded her, but they obeyed her. 

* Some days later, a man riding in from the prairie 
saw no smoke rising from Bender's chimney. The doors 
were closed, and there was no sign of life. Such a state 
of things suggested flight, flight guilt, and not impro- 
bably murder. He related what he had seen. A party 
instantly set out for the Bender mansion. Then it was 
remembered that about the 24th of April, William 
Bender had sold near Cherryvale, a watch, some clothing, 
two mules, a shot-gun or two, and some pistols. 

* Th§ house was careftilly searched. After the beds 
had been removed, a trapdoor was noticed leading to a 
pit about six feet deep. Shovels were set to work, and 
in a few momoits a corpse was uncovered* A dozen 
voices immediately exclaimed, "It is Dr. York!*' The 
skull had been shattered by a blow from a HamwcuT , 

nujre grzves were shortly after Saan^saH^Sm^ 
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containing each a corpse, and the sixth held two, an 
old man and a little girl. Some were in the last stages 
of decomposition, but others might have been identified 
if any, among the crowd had known them in life. 

' By midnight three more graves had been discovered 
The crowd increased. Amongst the spectators was a 
man named Brockman, who was suspected of knowing 
something about the murders. Furious men laid hold 
upon him at once and strung him up to a beam. His 
contortions were fearful. Death was within reach of 
him when he was lowered down. " Confess ! confess !" 
they yelled, but he said nothing. Again he was jerked 
from his feet, and again convulsed with pain. Again 
resuscitated, he once more refused to open his mouth. 
He did not appear to understand what was wanted of 
him. For the third time they swung him up, and then 
his heart could not be felt to beat, and there was no 
pulse at his wrists. But he was not dead, and he was 
permitted to stagger away in the darkness. 

* Eight butchered human beings were brought forth, 
and three others remained to be uncovered on the 
morrow. All the skulls were crushed in, at nearly the 
same place. Nothing like this series of crimes has yet 
been recorded in the history of the country. Large 
rewards are to be offered for the arrest of the mur- 
derers. It is supposed that they have been following 
their horrible work for years. Dr. York, it is said, had 
a large sum of money on his person. He probably 
stopped at the house to feed his horse. While halting 
he was dealt the blow wYvvc\\ m%\:axv\.V^ Villed him* 
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* The Bender fisunily consisted of four persons, father, 
mother, son and daughter. The father was sixty-three, 
the mother sixty, son twenty-seven, and daughter twenty- 
four. The son is described as a strong, muscular man. 
The daughter claims the supernatural powers of healing 
the sick, restoring sight to the blind, and also professed 
her ability to give definite information of robberies, 
murders, &c., a gift probable enough in the present 
instance. 

' The following is a copy of Miss Bender's advertise- 
ment : — 

' " Professor Miss Katie Bender can heal all sorts of 
diseases ; can cure blindness, fits, deafness and all such 
diseases ; also deaf and dumbness. Residence fourteen 
miles east of Independence, on the road from Indepen- 
dence to Osage Mission, and one and one-half miles 
^outh-east of Morehead Station. 

« " Katie Bendeiu 

* "June 18, 1872.^ ' 

In April last a coloured woman is reported, in the 
Delaware papers to have been tried at Newcastle (in that 
State) on the charge of having murdered her ille^ti- 
mate child. The crime was proved, the woman con- 
fessing her guilt, but as there were many mitigating 
•drcumstaiices, the Attorney-General requested the jury 
to return a verdict of murder in the second degree ; thb 
accordingly they did. The following day the voman 
was sentenced ^ to pay a fine of 5,000 dolt, and cotts, 
to stand in the pllory for one hour, to rccesre tatx 
lashes npoo her hare back, and to \)e ismpfwxMb^ Sol 
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life,' It seems hardly credible that in the nineteenth 
century, in a civilised land professing Christianity, and 
in *a free country,' so barbarous a sentence should 
have been pronounced upon any woman. 

According to the *New Tork Times^ the mediaeval 
practice of torture has been revived at Chicago, where 
the sheriff, finding a jury unable to agree, sent for two 
Italian organ-grinders, and, placing them at the door of 
the jury-room, ordered them to play incessantly. ^ What 
that jury suffered no tongue can tell, but their heroic 
bravery was proof even against this torture. After a 
night of horror, the sheriff visited them, but, instead of 
falling on their knees and offering to bring in any verdict, 
those pale and haggard men nobly adhered to their 
original opinions. Fearing they would die were the 
torture to be resumed^ the sheriff discharged thenu 
Now, let us see whether there is law enough in Chicago 
to punish this cold-blooded torturer.' 

In the same month, a crime of peculiar atrocity occurred 
in Maine. A shop in the town of Mapleton had been 
robbed by a man named James CuUen, and a warrant 
was issued for his arrest. Deputy Sheriff Hay den, with 
two assistants. Bird and Hubbard, started in pursuits 
CuUen was tracked to a swamp in the woods, and on 
the night of the 29th of April he was captured. He 
promised to go back quietly with his captors, and the 
sheriff determining to remain in the camp till the next 
day, they all went to bed in a tent. Early the following 
morning, CuUen got up while the others were asleep, 
and, taking a woodman's axe, deliberately chopped oft 
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the heads of Sheriff Hayden and Hubbard. The noise 
awoke Bird and another man who was in the tent, and 
they escaped. Cullen then burnt the tent, and the 
bodies of the two men. The fire spread through the 
camp, which was soon in a blaze. The smoke attracted 
niunbers from the surrounding country, but when they 
reached the place, Cullen had disappeared, and nothing 
was found but some ashes, a few charred bones, and a 
bunch of keys. The crime naturally caused much ex- 
dtement. Cullen was traced to his home, when lus 
wife denied his presence, but he was found in the cellar. 
He acknowledged Ins guilt, saying he was only sorry 
he had not killed the others. His captors started with 
him for Presque Isle, the county town. When they 
had gone about two miles on the way, however, aparty 
of men in disguise, met them and took possession of 
Cdlen, who still exulted in his guilt, wishing he had made 
a * complete job of it.' The disguised men, with little 
ceremony, put a rope around his neck, and hanged him* 
Tbe retribution was swift, but was certainly most 
i^iteoasly desenred. 

In all probatnlity, had Mr. Cullei^s condoct, after the 
cxdiaary dday inseparable from the proceedings of 
American courts of law, been sutjected to the dilatory 
ntf-estigation of a legal tribunal, some pretext woukl 
hare been fcxmd for palliating his oflSoice, and re^tanoz 
lank to sodety* 

It b certainlr scarcely a matter of smpfitfr, aH t^^^ty 
CDondesied, dat scxce eren of the mast nsoect^tAt 
and czii£k»u pohfic jooniais Artl^^ "^^Vfr ^irVi -1 
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of circumstances, boldly advocate a resort to Lynch 
law. The New Tork Evening Post, for instance, pre- 
scribes, for the prevailing disregard of law on the part 
of the criminal classes, an equal indifference to law on 
the part of the orderly classes. ' A few doses of lamp 
post justice,' it declares, * are the only means, equal to 
the task of staying the hand of the murderer or assassia 
in New York city.' 

Every newspaper, from Boston to San Francisco, aid 
from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf, teems with con- 
plaints of the difficulty, first, of convicting murderers, 
and, secondly, of inflicting the penalties they have .n- 
curred. The Governors of States have the prerogatve 
of pardon, and do not hesitate to exercise it with si;ch 
frequency, and in the most flagrant cases too, that lie 
few people who take any interest in such matters, hive 
naturally serious apprehensions as to the results on the 
community. 

' In view of this increase of crime, and this lenieacy 
towards those who commit it, we are told that " peq)le 
inquire anxiously what is to be done. Are we to aib- 
mit to a Reign of Terror ? Shall we do nothing to 
guard our lives from the murderers ?" Doubtless the 
writer of this, puts it as an " anxious inquiry" of his oivn, 
because he is well-informed enough to understand its 
pertinency, but the " anxious inquirers" among " the 
people" are, it is to be feared, extremely few in number 
and feeble in purpose. Perhaps the number of these 
will be increased by the patriotic ability of some public 
journals, but, even if there should be an awakening 
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of public opinion on the subject, it is more likely to 
follow the New York paper into the anarchic ex- 
cesses of " lamp-post justice" than to abide by the 
wiser counsel of the Chicago journal, which pro- 
nounces the resort to Lynch law '' dangerous and re- 
prehensible." ' 

The same observant writer, from whom the last 
quotation is taken, adds : — ' The confidence in " the 
people" expressed on every occasion and by every 
organ of opinion in this country would awaken the 
sense of the ludicrous if it did not suggest the most 
serious apprehensions. Let » the disease be what it 
may, the remedy is always the same — " the people." 
Whatever be the nature of the disorder, the only re- 
source is — " the people." Here is the universal 
remedy. Even the indefiniteness of the prescription 
escapes attention. It is difficult to tell where the 
** Government is to be found in this country, whether 
you are in search of national or State or local or 
municipal Government. Nor is it any easier to define 
just wherein it consists, or what the popular definition 
of it is. As a matter of fiict, " the Government" is so 
near the public opinion, as to be almost, if not entirely, 
identical with it. Self-government, or **the govern- 
ment of the people by the people," of which the 
Americans are so enamoured, is nothing more or less 
than an attempt to govern by the varying moods of the 
public mind. The poor judge of Cook Coonty, ^rfio 
felt it his duty to defend his superiors and Iwinapif 
against the menaces of ^the peo^ike^ >& \tias3RJi\fl% 
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their spokesman, feels obliged to make his obeisance 
to his Sovereign with many heads, to whom he is in- 
debted for his place. They threaten, with all the devo- 
tion to the logic of free institutions of which they are 
capable, to retake the power which they had conferred 
upon the judge.' 

After these glimpses at the state of Society through- 
out the whole American continent, little astonishment 
will be felt at the following conmient of the Mon* 
treal Gazette on the attempts of the Americans to win 
the Dominion from its allegiance: — ^ We are loth,' it 
says, ^ to yield to the gentle solicitations of our neigh- 
bours, not because we entertain any great aversion 
from them, not because we wish to be un-neighbourly, 
but simply because the spirit of collusion is wanting. 
We do not want the political system of our neigh- 
bours, with all the corruption and trickery which they 
themselves tell us pervade it. We do not want their 
legal and judicial system, with its elective judges, its 
great tenderness for crime and criminals, and all the 
notorious abuses which crush out its life and power.' 

Every true-hearted Englishman will doubtless re-echo 
cordially this Canadian sentiment. 

Recent accounts from New York (that is to say, up 
to the month of June, 1873) fail to afford hope of any 
permanent reform either in political or speculative 
circles in that State. The effort by which the respect- 
able merchants of the city contrived to expel the for- 
midable " ring" that had flourished for years on the 
municipdl finances could not be permanently maintained. 
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and the prosecution of Mr. William Tweed seemed 
likely to end in nothing, while all the Wall-street 
reports continue to refer to Mn Jay Gould as an in- 
fluential operator, and readily finding leading railway 
directors to co-operate with him. The idea of purging; 
the State Legislature of its corrupt elements seems 
utterly fiitile, and the consequent sense of immunity 
which the representatives of " the people" entertain has 
just been strikingly exemplified. The Legislature of 
Painsylvania has long been denounced by the Press of 
that State as an example of everything that can disgrace 
a deliberative body ; but, according to the Philadelphia 
Ledger J the adjournment of the New York Legislature,, 
on the 30th May '73, was characterised by features 
which almost put previous exhibitions in other States 
into the shade. It is described as having been signalised 
by a scene of disgraceful and riotous confusion, and it is 
added that " in the midst of these orgies — insane or 
drunken — ^the amendments to the State Constitution^ 
carefully prepared by an able commission, were brought 
to a vote, and were shorn of their most vital sections.'* 
Tin horns and whistles were blasting and squeaking, as 
accompaniments to the roar of clamorous throats shout- 
ing all manner of discordant noises. Missiles of various 
kinds — law books, document files, heavy wads of old 
papers soaked in water — were sent hurtling through 
the Chambers. At one moment the scene is described 
as a ** bedlam," and at another as " simply brutaL** 
During all this the clerk was reading out bills and 
passing them ah hybimse]S^ not a singVe mesx^Ciet ^oxsaj^ 
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on them, the clerk simply marking every member as 
voting in the aflErmative. ^The ConsdtutioQai amend- 
ments were acted upon about two a.nL, and in a way to 
preserve, for fiitiu-e operations, the rich * placers' afforded 
by special legislation to plunder towns and dties." 
After comparing these proceedings \iith those which a 
few weeks previously had distinguished the adjournment 
of the sister Legislatm-e in Pennsylvania, the Ledger 
remarks wth feelings of " deep humiliation'' that the 
two Legislatures in which these things haye occurred 
control the destinies of the two greatest, wealthiest, and 
most populous States of the American Union. **They 
are the lawmakers for between eight and nine millions 
of people — nearly three times the population of the 
whole United States when they became a nation. 
Their aaion affects not only the personal rights and 
privileges of those millions of people, but what they do, 
operates upon not less than 10,000,000 dollars of pro- 
perty. What a spectacle is presented to the world by 
placing such a trust in such hands !" So much for 
rampant Liberalism ! 

The slight insight, these extracts have aflforded, into 
American manners, morals and institutions, cannot but 
have given rise, in every honest and upright mind, to 
a genuine feeling of detestation for all so-called * liberal' 
or anarchical tendencies. The inevitable result on the 
reader it is to be hoped will be, a resolute determina- 
tion on his part, never to record a vote at any election 
or under any circumstances, on behalf of a candidate 
, professing ' liberal' opinions, after the abundant proof 
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aflForded by these pages of the baneful end to which 
such doctrines infallibly conduce. 

While the last sheet was passing under revision, the 
following incidents, under date of the 22nd August, 
1873, reached this country from Philadelphia. They 
exemplify so forcibly the salutary advantages of re- 
publican government and the highly-lauded security 
aflForded by its institutions, that no apology is requisite 
for introducing the brief narrative as a fitting conclusion 
to this chapter. 

It appears that a ^Liberal' in Arkansas, who tiad 
been clerk of Perry Ck)unty, feeling aggrieved at a 
newspaper article, entered Perryville, the a>unty town, 
while the court was in session, quietly declaring his in^* 
tendon of killing an attorney of the court named 
Matthews. The ex-clerk brought a number of frua^ 
with him, who attacked Matthews in the courtAunv^^ 
The court broke op, and Matthews sought refuge in a 
ndgfabomii^ diop. Here he fired cm his fmrw^f^n^ 
whereopoQ a bride fire was opened cm both ^idei^ 
during wfaidi Matthews was woaikkd. He manaj^ed, 
hawerer, *to escape to the woodt*' The ^nx^^^ '4sA 
his party dien took poc^ie^km of the yjwn, hut did xrx 
long retain it. Mattbews gad^ered a force of alx/ut j 5^ 
friends, entered d^ place dnriog tfaeeyttarig ^sxid iiJu^ 
one msmL Tbe ex^ksic 2nd Hi ^tctioQ refx^ai.^ Tut 
contt llien loomed its te^x^ zzd it^j^ -w^sr^ssfx vx 
the anest of tiie €2&<3e;k zsA ici tr,^wrt*3:*^ "K^^ 
hoveter, lalBed ssid re-tcicd: rijt vrarC V^Mtara^ 
difle iences we« saad tC/ be ^ ti^ Vjr3<j8BL vt %t 
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affair, and the defeated party complained to the 
governor. 

In the neighbouring State of Kansas a horrible murder 
already adverted to occurred on the 1 7th of August, a 
man named Keller butchering his entire family and then 
burning their bodies. The murderer, it seems, was 
arrested by the Sheriff of Linn County, and mtense 
excitement was caused, the intention of the people being 
to lynch him. Four hundred 'Liberals' assembled, 
took possession of La Cygne, the county town, arrested 
the sheriff, and declared that they would hang him! 
and bum the town, if the murderer were not delivered 
up to them. The sheriff had hidden his prisoner, and 
endeavoured to pacify the mob. They, however, dis- 
covered and brought out the murderer. Taking him 
to the woods, they hanged him with very little cere- 
mony. This, it seems, is the latest exhibition of lynch 
justice as administered by the sovereign people ! 

In the South-West a duel, as is well known, is the 
usual method of settling a quarrel; accordingly, two 
men in Louisiana who had had a difference, met on the 
1 8 th of August at Old Grand Prairie, in St. Landry 
parish, to settle it by a duel with fists. A crowd 
of a hundred people gathered to witness the fight, 
which had not progressed very far, before a new quarrel 
arose, and this necessitated the use of firearms. Pistols 
were drawn, and almost in an instant, three men were 
killed and a fourth mortally wounded. Among the 
killed was one of the participants in the fist fight. 
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"WHAT REIH CAS HOLD LlCXimOUS WICXSDHXSS 
WHSN DOWK TH> HILL HS HOLDS HIS nBHCB CARBS& P 
WK HAT AS BOOTLESS SPKHD 0I7B VAIH COMXAHD, 
UPON TH' SHBAeXD SOLDIBBS Ilf THEIB SPOIL, 
OB SBND PBECBPTS TO TH* LSYIATHAH."— SHAK8PXARS« 



Victor Hugo, in the spring of 1848, expressed 
himself in the following terms on the subject of the 
Liberalism in vogue at that period, and in less than a 
quarter of a century, the correctness of his views of his 
Radical countrymen was so completely verified that his 
words, now read almost as an inspired prediction : — 

" Socialism, or the Red Republic," he said, " is all 
one ; for it would tear down the tricolour and replace 
it with the scarlet flag. It would coin penny pieces out 
of the Colonne VendSme. It would hurl to the earth, 
the statue of Napoleon, and raise in its place, that of 
Marat. It would suppress the Academic, the Ecole 
Polytechnique and the Legion of Honour. To the 
grand device — * Liberty, Equality and Fraternity' — it 
would add ^ or death !' It would bring about a general 
bankruptcy. It would ruin the rich without benefiting 
the poor. It would annihilate labour, that now gires 
to each his daily bread. It would abolish property and 
family. It would march about, with the heads of the 
proscribed on pikes, fill the prisons with those ^Aoat it 
suspected, and empty them by massacres, lnvcK&di 
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vert France into the country of gloom. It would strangle 
liberty, stifle the arts, silence thought, and deny God. 
It would bring into action, these two fatal machines — 
one of which never works without the other — the 
assignat press and the guillotine. In a word, it would do 
in cold blood, what the men of 1793 did in fever, and 
after the grand horrors which our fathers saw, we should 
have the horrible in all that was low and contemptible." 
Well — two short years ago, the Paris Liberals — 
avowedly comprising the vilest ruflSans of every class — 
had fall swing during a period of seventy-three days in 
that unhappy city. For that period, they exercised 
almost resistless power and in that short space effectually 
accomplished an amount of devastation which it will 
take an expenditure of at least thirty-four millions to 
make good.* In fact, the brutal and savage populace, 
who could not under any pretext be induced to meet 
their German foes in the field, were ready enough 
to perpetrate outrages attended with a ruthless destruc- 
tion of property, a thousandfold greater, than the in- 
vaders of their country had inflicted during the whole 
duration of the war ! This grand triumph of Liberal 
principles, cost the community while it lasted about 
four hundred thousand pounds a day! It seems a 

* The value of the dwelling-houses and public buildings destroyed, 
exceeded twenty millions sterling. The works of art, furniture, Ac, 
it is estimated could not be replaced for less than ^^i 2,000,000, 
while the merchandise burnt or demolished was worth two millions 
and a half; to this must be added at least a million under the head 
of windows smashed ! 
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heavy price to pay for the satisfaction of being sub- 
jected to the tyi-anny of such a canaille as the Com- 
mune ! 

It is the constantly reiterated boast of Frenchmen 
that their country is the centre of the civilisation of the 
world and that her capital possesses all that is most 
refined in manners, in science, in literature and in art. 
That is a simple assertion not likely at any rate to be 
universally accepted. On the other hand it may be 
observed that members of the Modoc tribe lately van- 
quished and captured by United States tfoops are de- 
scribed by eye-witnesses of their previous atrocities, to 
have treated their victims with no greater brutality than 
the Liberal members of the Conunune did, those who 
had the misfortune to fell into their power. It is in 
feet rather unfeir to the ^ noble savage^ to institute a 
comparison between him and the despicable ouvrier of 
Montmartre when free scope is afforded him for the 
untrammelled exercise of his h1>eral principles ! 

On that brilliant May morning in 1871, what a scene 
presented itself, when the last Revolution had been 
crashed! 

It was scarcely possible to imagine every qazrter 
of file great Ca{»tal, windi but a few days prevkiaUv 
was the ^beanty of the world, scarred by coaSsLgnOMXiA^ 
torn by shells, pitted with mnsketry and stained whh 
blood. It seemed terrible to reflect, that m a. dtr 
^whliin ten bom of Loodon,' fire and sword, ^tv^ a> 
stnmieiits of destmctioii stiD more bdb^VsA vm^s^ 
from West to EsoL^ zali from Soodi to ^ordeL-^ 4ssm^ 
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most of its noble palaces were forsooth but gaunt and 
blackened walls, and its finest streets laid in heaps, of 
as utter ruin, as the mounds of Nineveh. The mind 
was overwhelmed by the mere physical spectacle of 
this whirlwind of blazing destruction suddenly bursting 
over a noble city so near, and known so well, and 
the inhabitants of which were but yesterday our 
neighbours and our friends. But even this is over- 
powered by the awful human ruin which it expresses and 
reflects. On both sides alike incredible acts of assassi- 
nation and slaughter were related. The insurgents 
had fulfilled, so far as they were able, their threats 
against the lives of their hostages as mercilessly as their 
other menaces. The Archbishop of Paris, the Cure 
of the Madeleine, President Bonjean, with priests, 
gendarmes, soldiers and other victims to the number 
of 64, had been shot, and 168 others were only saved 
by the arrival of the troops. This massacre of distin- 
guished and inoffensive men, is one of those crimes 
which never die, and which blacken for ever the 
memory of their authors. But in the spirit of murder 
and hatred displayed, the Communists seemed not very 
much worse than their antagonists. It sounded like 
trifling, for M. Thiers to be denouncing the insurgents 
for having shot a captive officer ' without respect for 
the laws of war,' The laws of war ! They are mild 
and Christian compared with the inhuman laws of 
revenge under which the Versailles troops shot, 
bayoneted, and ripped up prisoners, women and 
diildreriy during six terrMe da^s. "Nothing can be 
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urged in palliation of the black ruflians who, it is 
clear, deliberately planned the utter destruction of 
Paris, the burning of its inhabitants, and the oblitera- 
tion of its treasures ; but if soldiers converted them- 
selves into fiends in attacking fiends, can any wonder 
be felt if they redouble the fiendishness of the struggle ? 
Fury inflamed fury, and hate embittered hate, imtil 
all the wild passions of the human heart were fused 
into one vast and indistinguishable conflagration. 

" There has been nothing like it in history. The 
siege of Jerusalem may aflford some parallel, but 
Roman soldiers never so utterly lost their self-control 
as the Versailles troops appear to have done. Eye- 
witnesses lacked words to describe the scene, exclaiming 
that it was hell upon earth. It was nothing less. There 
were all the physical and all the moral accessories. 
Fire and brimstone, storm and tempest, tortiu-e, insult, 
hatred, despair, all forms of malice, murder and de- 
struction, raged in Paris during many consecutive days. 
Women forgetting their sex and their gentleness, to 
conunit assassination, to poison soldiers, to bum and to 
slay; little children converted into demons of destruc- 
tion, dropping petroleum into the areas of houses; 
soldiers in turn forgetting all distinctions of sex and 
age are reported to have shot down prisoners like ver- 
min, now by scores and now by hundreds — all combined 
to enact on civilised groimd, and within the sight and 
hearing of their fellow-men, scenes which find a parallel 
only in the infernal regions imagined by pto^^^ -asA 
poets. This is wlmt human nature \& caiipaXAe o^t. 
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This tragedy was the end of eighty years of revolu- 
tions, of an eighty years' struggle after Liberty and 
Fraternity, eighty years of attempts again and again 
renewed, to rebuild French Society on a new and har- 
monious basis. The end is a fiercer hatred, deeper 
divisions, wilder passions and more eternal distrust. 
Will those six days of savage devastation tend to heal 
the existing breach between the lower and the middle 
classes of France? Will the mutual slaughter of 
soldiers and citizens tend towards that essential con- 
dition of a happy State — mutual confidence between 
the Army and the People ? Will the blood of another 
butchered Archbishop sow the seeds of peace between 
the Priests and their Socialist foes ? It would rather 
seem that this outbreak of hell was likely to prove the 
permanent creation of yawning abysses between classes, 
institutions, memories and men. It was the worst 
outburst ever yet displayed of human passions, and that 
too at the close of fifteen centuries of Christian civili- 
sation, and in one of the most gifted races of the 
world." 

The atrocities that will for ever render infamous the 
conduct of the leaders of the Paris Commune of 1871 
are too recent and too well known to need any 
lengthened recapitulation here. It is only necessary to 
say, that to the fall extent of their wicked ability they 
rivalled the doings of the same class, in the same city, 
half a century before. In fact it may be questioned, 
whether the "advanced Liberals" of the eighteenth 
century^ though their s^ay ex\.e^^e<i N^vkx ^rld lasted 
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longer, were after all, much greater criminals than their 
worthy descendants, who gloated over the massacres of 
their hostages and the deliberate murder of the unfor^ 
tunate Dominicans, whose only crime was the impartial 
alleviation of the sufferings of those alike, whom the 
Commune had stricken, as well as of the assassins 
themselves. 

Yet, with the indisputable proof before them of 
what Republics are, and always infallibly must be, 
ridiculous attempts, from time to time are made to 
applaud, with a view ultimately to ape such institutions 
here, though to the credit of the sound common sense 
of the country, it may truly be said, that those who 
manifest their approval of the sophistry, spouted at 
Republican gatherings, are neither in number nor in 
intellect, likely to exercise even the feeblest influence 
over the community at large. In fact, the impotence 
of the attempt is best demonstrated by mere reference 
to the men, who with the view to maintain an unen- 
viable notoriety, periodically fulminate their malevolent 
but harmless absurdities. Many of them may indeed 
be said, to come precisely under the denomination, vo 
admirably denoted eighteen centuries ago by Tacitiis ; 
of '^ persons, who being degenerately prorligate in 
private life, and mischievous in public, liave no hop-r^. 
left, but in fomenting didcori^ 

Fortunately fc/r England, xuch of tLe ti^ik of ei'^L 
the most rabid dexagogue, gvtt in at o-ne «tr '<sii. o.r. 
at the other, 10 V221 xLert h uta niuch p^-<-pt t^ ut 
appreheoded ^zcxn tie dIfrt^rr.i:sr/VxA <a 'i^ir -ix rrr^i^ 
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It is easy enough, for a man endowed with voluble gar-^ 
rulity, to attract the attention of a gaping and perhaps 
applauding audience, especially if they comprise chiefly 
the necessitous, by dilating on their wants and de- 
nouncing their more unfortunate neighbours as the sole 
and immediate authors of all their woes. 

The Saturday Review some time ago in one of the 
most brilliant and eifective articles that ever appeared in 
its columns, while discussing the probability of the 
acceptance of office under the Russell administration, 
by Mr. Bright, while maintaining the improbability of 
the rumour, took occasion to point out the means by 
which that person had succeeded in attaining his 
political notoriety. Some of the remarks are so perti- 
nent and so felicitous that they well deserve to be 
reproduced here : — 

"At no time of her history, has England loved 
coalitions; and the coalition of Mr. Bright with the 
present Cabinet, would be a singularly monstrous and 
disgraceful combination. To give any pretext for such 
a conjunction, one of two things must be assumed as 
true ; either that Mr. Bright has retracted the best- 
known articles of his political faith, or that Earl 
Russell's Government had adopted them as its 
own. The former hypothesis would be fatal to Mr. 
Bright's reputation, not only for earnestness, but for 
acuteness, and would throw a lurid cloud of ridicule 
and reproach upon the trade of the English demagogue ; 

e latter, would blast the supreme days of Earl Russell's 
'SLtesmRusYnp with an ineffaceable scandal. That a man 
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should have gone on, year after expending no incon- 
siderable rhetorical powers, and very great histrionic 
powers, in inflaming the passions of the least educated 
among his comitrymen, against the institutions of their 
country and his own, and teaching the broad doctrines 
of envy^ hatred and malice against all persons above the 
grade of artisans and labourers^ merely in the end to 
sell his duped admirers for a mess of Ministerial pottage, 
is incredible, less for the want of honesty which it 
implies, than for the want of sense. It is true that 
CyConnell, the only other demagogue of our day with 
\ii^m Bright may be compared, continued year after 
year to humour his ragged devotees with shadowy 
prophedes of a Celtic Parliament and a Celtic sway. 
But it would be unjust to that cunning which belongs 
to agitators of Mn Bright's school, to suppose that he 
can estimate the intelligence or the resolution of the 
North-country operatives on a level with that of the 
shirtless peasants of Tipperarj\ For Mr. Bright openly 
to frustrate the hopes which he has kindled, and to play 
with the passions which he has inflamed by years of 
ardent declamation, would be to descend to a depth of 
shame which was never fathomed by Wilkes, even in 
lus lowest abasement. We cannot, therefore, suppose 
that Mr. Bright intends to befool his long-expectant 
worshippers, and to barter his sceptre of discontent for 
the empty parade of Ministerial place and the petty 
fragment of Ministerial patronage. What would the 
Right Hon. John Bright, President of the Board of 
Trade, or Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 'wvxSdl 
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doctrines recanted and professions retracted, be, in com- -^ 
parison with plain John Bright, the burly^ unscrupulous ^ 
apostle of universal hate ? What would he be in his ., 
own estimation, or in that of his betrayed and deluded .^ 
followers ? What could place, position and patronage ^ 
give in exchange for so great a sacrifice ? , 

^' We may safely infer, then, that Mr. Bright will 
not consent to be merged in the average conventionalism . 
of a Whig Ministry. He will absorb Russell, rather 
than let Russell absorb Bright. In other words, if he " 
joined the Ministry, the Ministry must cease to be ^ 
Whig, and learn to beqome Brightite. Such a phe- 
nomenon would be tantamount to something more than 
a Reform Bill : it would be little short of a revolution. 
Let us consider in detail what it would amount to* 
The Queen would have as a Minister a man who, up. ' 
to his last Birmingham speech, always praised Repub- ^ 
licanism at the expense of Monarchy; who, in that '^ 
Birmingham speech, could not help deviating into an ^ 
assault on the wickedness and corruption of Courts; "^ 
a man who has never ceased to hold up one of the ' 
Estates of the realm, to hatred and contempt, and, on ^ 
one occasion, when replying to this reproach, defended • ^ 
himself by a sneer as full of malignity as it was of folly ; 
a man who has never shrunk from enlisting the worst 
passions of the lowest and poorest of mankind^ against the • 
inequalities of fortune^ and has sought to sanctify his ^ 
wicked efforts by the phraseology of religion. It would ^ 
for Earl Russell to explain, on what plausible pre- ' 
t, he could advise the Sovereign to confide the seals 
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of office to a man who evidendy, in his last speech, 
implies that her throne owes an exceptional stability 
solely to her own exceptional virtues, and that, were 
she or her successors to disappoint his expectations, 
they and the House of Peers might alike be oblite- 
rated Jrom the order of things. What could Lord 
Russell think of a colleague who dares to insinuate 
before the artisans of Birmingham that Lord Somers 
was an advocate, either of household or of universal 
suffrage — Lord Somers, who, like every great constitu- 
tional lawyer, associated the suffrage not only with pro- 
perty, but with property of a freehold character ? It 
is difficult to conceive the dismay and horror with which 
Lord Somers would have received a proposal to admit 
all the inhabitants, or even all the occupants of small 
tenements in boroughs, to the electoral franchise. Yet 
such is Mr. Bright's reading of history. Imagine a 
high Cabinet Minister picking up his first fragmentary 
gleanings of English history at haphazard from some 
popular gossiping biography of the day, and then mis- 
quoting or misconstruing it, for the delusion of half- 
educated mechanics. But if Earl Russell's knowledge 
of constitutional history, and patrician love of truth, 
could tolerate the mixed ignorance and disingenuousness 
of such a colleague, how would the economical know- 
ledge of Mr. Gladstone, brook the wicked charlatanism 
which taught the same enlightened audience that a 
Dorsetshire labourer's wages are depressed by the 
cruelty of the higher classes, and might be raised by 
the agency of universal suffiiage ? 
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" It is true that these are not the days of strong men 
and strong Ministers. There is enough of cleverness,, 
of fluency, of quickness ; but strength of character i& 
rare everywhere — rarer perhaps on the Treasury 
benches than elsewhere. Earl Russell himself is sus- 
pected not to be always above the manoeuvring tricki- 
ness of political intrigue. Mr. Cardwell is not famous 
for his courage. Mr. Gladstone has so much innate 
casuistry in his composition that his enemies call him 
Jesuit. Even his best friends admit that he is so subtle 
in his perception of the merits or the advantages of the 
most opposite courses, that no one can venture to pre- 
dict what line he will adopt, or can foretell anything 
about him beyond the probability that he will take by 
turns courses the most contradictory, and that his even- 
tual decision will be in favour of that which is the most 
democratic. Subtle, ingenious, plausible and eloquent> 
he wants that vigour and solidity which would resent as 
an aifront, the imposition of Mr. Bright as a colleague, 
and of Mr. Bright's measures as a policy. Or it may 
be that Eton and Oxford have glossed over, rather than 
eradicated, the original democratic leaven of Liverpool 
and Leith — that at heart he still loves to swim with the 
broad current of swelling numbers, and that, had he less 
culture and less knowledge, he would delight in reite- 
rating the cant phrases of Mr. Bright's political faith. 
Still, making every allowance for any truckling on the 
part of Lord Russell, for any timidity on the part of 
Mr, Cardwell, and for any elasticity of Mr. Glad- 
stone's conscience, we can hardly suppose that any 
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"Whig Government would be so reckless of its own safety 
as to court that obloquy for itself, and give that vitality 
to its most reactionary opponents, which must inevitably 
result from the entrance of Mr. Bnght into the Council 
Chamber of an English monarch. If Mr. Bright were 
a Cabinet Minister for six months ; Toryism would be- 
rampant in England for the next six years^ 

Some few years have elapsed since this prediction 
was put forth. The ^' burly and unscrupulous apostle 
of universal hate" has been admitted " to the Council 
Chamber of an English* Monarch," but the howling 
demagogue, having attained the highest pinnacle of his 
ambition, has subsided into a comparatively silent and 
inoflfensive member, whose more recent occasional utter- 
ances, differ very materially indeed, in their tone and 
tenor, from the noisy and pernicious daptrap of former 
days. 

As regards the unquestionable ascendency of Tory- 
ism, manifested as it has been more especially, since the 
institution of the ballot, it can scarcely be said, to be 
attributable solely to Mr. Bright's elevation to the 
Ministry. Many causes have combined to bring about 
that inevitable result. The anarchy prevailing both in 
France and Spain since the overthrow of Monarchical 
Government, the despicable intrigues, the ludicrous 
incapacity, the combined tyranny and insolence of those 
who have seized the reins of power, have utterly dis- 
gusted all men, capable of reflection, with the very 
name of democracy, even if they held it not ia dv^g;, 
ahbQrre/7ce before. 



172 Effects of the Revolution of 1789. 

It has been very truly said that ^ never since the 
first outburst of sympathy with the French Revolution 
of 1789, has the Republican cause in Europe been so 
deeply and justly discredited as it has been of late. 
The English ' Revolution Club,' whose admiration of 
French Republicanism excited the anger and contempt 
of Burke, might at least have pointed to a host of 
abuses swept away by its earliest triumphs ; they could 
not know what horrors would soon bring infamy upon 
it, still less how incapable it would prove of constructing 
a new French nation. Three generations have since 
well-nigh elapsed, and the social effects of the French 
Revolution have been fully developed. During this 
interval France has undergone various, dynastic vicis- 
situdes. The Consulate, the First Empire, the Legiti- 
mist Monarchy, the Orleanist Monarchy, the Second 
Republic, and the Second Empire have superseded each 
other in rapid succession, but the social organisation of 
the country remains, in its essential features, as it was 
determined by the great Revolution on the basis of 
Republican principles. These principles have utterly 
failed to secure that political tranquillity which is the 
first necessity of national well-being, having been 
overborne again and again by forces infinitely slighter 
than our own Constitution has constantly resisted, but 
they have ever maintained their hold on municipal and 
domestic life. And what has been the apparent result ? 
The apparent result is, that France, torn by factions 
which not even foreign invasion could appease, was 
htely prostrated at the feet of a nation, which utterly 
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repudiates the doctrine of social equality, and derives 
its military energy altogether from the Monarchical 
principle." 

It must not be supposed that there is anything very 
novel, in the doctrines of " advanced Liberalism" pro- 
fessed by Conmiunists. Just thirty-three years ago, 
Heine, during his long expatriation, in a series of letters 
to the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeifungy constantly main- 
tained, "that the Commune was the only party in 
France, that deserved earnest attention." With singular 
prescience, he foretold that the Vendome Column would 
be the first victim to Communistic fury ! adding-: "The 
confession that the future belongs to the Commune, I 
make, in a tone of foreboding and of the greatest anxiety^ 
which is not, alas ! by any means a mask. Truly, only 
with fear and trembling can I think of the time when 
these dark picture-stormers shall attain empire. With 
their homy hands they will break up those marble statues 
of beauty so dear to my heart ; they will shatter all 
those fanciful gewgaws of art, which poets love so much ; 
they will cut down my laurel groves, and plant potatoes 
there ; the lilies, which neither spun nor toiled, and yet 
were as gorgeously arrayed as Solomon in all his glory^ 
will be uprooted from the soil of society, unless, for- 
sooth, they take a spindle in hand. The roses, those 
lazy brides of the nightingales, will incur the same fate ; 
the nightingales, useless songsters, will be expelled; 
and, ah ! my ' Book of Songs' will serve the grocer 
for paper bags to pour coffee or snufF into, for the old 
women of the future.'' 

4» dfe Jb 4k ^ 



1 74 Proudhon on Social Revolutions. 

"At all events," he added, "they are no hypocrites, 
with Religion and Christianity ever on their lips. Com- 
munists it must be confessed, have no religion and they 
are moreover avowed Atheists." 

Proudhon, who died in 1865; shortly before his 
•decease, and possibly with that insight into the future, 
which is said, often to be possessed by those on whom 
the world is about to close for ever, prophesied that a 
great communistic revolution would ere long overwhelm 
his country, and that its inevitable consequence would 
be, to desolate the land — to put a strait-waistcoat upon 
society — to cause the destruction of thousands by 
famine ; to bring about a time when workmen, demora- 
lised by the rabid politics of clubs and the closing of 
workshops, would find questionable means of subsistence 
— when the government of the day would appropriate the 
property of citizens — sending requisitions from house to 
house as the only means of collecting taxes. " Then," 
added he, " when the abomination of desolation shall 
have spread over France — then, will you know what is 
meant by * a social revolution' — a mob let loose, arms 
in hand, mad with revenge and fury — pikes — empty 
dwellings, knives, and crowbars ! The city, silent and 
oppressed; the police in every home, opinions sus- 
pected, words noted down, tears 'booked,' sighs 
counted, silence watched — on all sides, spies and denun- 
ciations. Inexorable requisitions, forced, and progressive 
loans, a worthless paper currency. Civil ivar^ and at 
the same time the enemy on the frontiers* This — all 
this would be the fruits of vjhat they call democratic 
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and social revolution" — in other words, of the ascendency 
of advanced Liberalism! Those who profess its vile 
tenets, certainly make no secret of the atrocious doctrines 
they maintain, nor do they evince any compunction, 
whenever the opportunity occurs, of acting rigidly up 
to them. In all countries it is ever the same : wherever 
these detestable principles obtain even temporary 
mastery, ruin, confiscation, spoliation and bloodshed 
invariably follow. Nor can much surprise be felt, that 
this should be the case, if the means by which the work 
IS initiated, be taken into account. 

Years ago, when that miserable political charlatan 
Mr. R. Cobden was in the zenith of his glory. The 
Times, in a single sentence and with marvellous sagacity 
indignantly exposed alike, not only his empty preten- 
sions, but the shallow artifice by means of which he 
imposed on an ignorant but applauding audience. 
*^ Mr. Cobden's object," said The Times — and no truer or 
severer denunciation of the wickedness of any evil-doer 
was ever fulminated from its columns — " is to divide 

PARTY AGAINST PARTY AND CLASS AGAINST CLASS ; 
TO FILL THE MANY, WITH SUSPICION OF THE FEW; 
AND TO REPRESENT THE WHOLE SYSTEM OF GOVERN- 
MENT, AS A CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE FREEDOM AND 
THE POCKETS OF THE PEOPLE." 

Yet from such beginnings it is, that Revolutions are 
ultimately brought about. An anonymous writer briefly 
but ably summed up — not long since — the system 
whereby ''the masses were to be elevated." His 
precepts are conveyed in the form o? mVTaOL\o\NS» vo "^ 
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1 76 How to " Elevate the Masses. '^^ 

tyro, afflicted with a morbid and unworthy craving for 
the plaudits of the populace. 

" Make the working classes thoroughly disgusted with their 
position in life, by constantly telling them that they are * white 
slaves,' and * ground and crushed down' by the aristocracy and by 
capitalists. 

" Tell them that * a horde of bloated and useless aristocrats are 
living in luxurious idleness and debauchery on the wealth wrung 
from the ceaseless toil of the starving millions,' and that the middle 
classes, including employers of all kinds, are their * natural enemies.' 

" Point to America, and, ignoring facts, and drawing upon your 
imagination, tell them that, in that *free and enlightened Republic,' 
the working man is not * a slave,' as in this country, and that high 
wages and light work would be the inevitable results of the estab- 
lishment of an English Republic. 

" Impress upon their minds that they are * the People,' and that 
the government of this country should of right, be in their hands. 

" Convince them that in their ranks alone, can honesty, intel- 
ligence, and all the social and domestic virtues be found, and that 
all above them in the social scale, are * steeped to the lips' in vice 
and immorality. 

" Be sure you tell them that they can never ameliorate their con- 
dition, save by revolution, and the establishment of a * social and 
democratic Republic,' and that habits of sobriety, industry and self- 
restraint can avail them nothing against * the crushing tyranny of 
aristocracy and capital.' 

"Above all, teach them to hate the ministers of religion, whom 
you can designate as * the sleek satraps of tyranny,' and denounce all 
forms of Christianity as * debasing superstition.' 

" When, by these means, you have deprived them of faith in 
God, caused them to loathe honest industry, to refuse to contribute 
to their own intellectual, moral, or material improvement, to look 
upon bloodshed as a panacea for all the evils under which they labour, 
and to hate every other class in the community, you may safely 
assume the title of * The Working Man's Friend,' and look forward 
to having your name handed down to posterity in company with 
those of the * philanthropists, patriots, and martyrs' of the Paris 
Commune, and the Editor of Reynard's Ribaldry.^' 

By the practice of these miserable arts — the blatant 
demagogue attains his questionable notoriety ! 
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